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Introduction 


America  needs  constructive  statesmanship  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  Our  interests  are  so  closely 
enveloped  in  personal  affairs  at  present,  that  the 
public  does  not  take  the  time,  nor  has  it  the  inclination, 
to  spend  thought,  upon  international  questions. 

Often  international  intrigues  are  upon  us  before 
we  have  had  the  foresight,  as  a  people,  to  give  them  the 
attention  they  rightfully  deserve.  Too  often,  the  issues 
at  stake  are  confounded  in  our  minds,  by  ignorance. 
And  sometimes  a  strong  one-minded  minority  forces  a 
one-sided  presentation  of  the  facts  before  the  public. 

This  symposium  was  gathered  in  the  hope  of  giv- 
ing the  American  people  the  unbiased  outlook  of 
Japanese- American  relations  as  they  are  today.  In 
presenting  a  cross-section  of  the  public  opinion  of 
important  leaders  in  public  affairs,  we  have  tried  to 
develop  a  guide  towards  better  relations  and  better 
under  standings  of  the  two  races. 

The  importance  given  to  the  whole  matter  of  Jap- 
anese-American relations  by  such  a  widely  read 
national  publication  as  the  Cosmopolitan  and  its  print- 
ing of  Peter  B.  Kyne's  "Pride  of  Palomar,"  gave  a 
greater  national  aspect  to  the  situation.  Thanks  are 
extended  to  the  Cosmopolitan  for  this  assistance,  and 
credit  is  due  for  its  aid  in  the  putting  together  of  this 
book. 

In  its  entirety,  the  symposium  is  presented  to  the 
American  people  in  the  hope  that  it  may  show  our 
statesmen  the  condition  of  mind  with  which  then  arc 
dealing,  in  order  to  give  them  the  basis  for  creating  a 
better  understanding  of  the  true  facts  of  the  Japanese 
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These  comments  from  men  of 
national  prominence  were  gath- 
ered to  help  reflect  public 
opinion  on  the  important  ques- 
tion of  Japanese  -  American 
relations.  It  is,  I  believe,  the 
first  time  that  a  cross-section  of 
opinion  on  the  Japanese  problem 
has  ever  been  brought  within 
the  covers  of  one  book. 

Having  spent  three  summers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  with  a  keen 
interest  in  this  problem,  I  was 
struck  with  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Kyne's  novel,  "The  Pride  of 
Palomar."  I  read  the  first  two 
instalments  and  then  asked  the 
publishers  of  Cosmopolitan  if  I 
might  have  a  synopsis  of  the 
complete  novel  so  that  I  might 
know  how  Mr.  Kyne  intended  to 
handle  the  moving  theme  of  his 
novel  through  the  later  instal- 
ments. 

I  was  so  much  impressed  that  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  many  prom- 
inent Americans,  and  this  sym- 
posium, giving  the  opinions  of 
those  who  wrote  me,  is  the 
result. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 


New  England  States 


New  England  adopts  widely  varying  views  in  respect  to  the  questions  of 
Japanese  American  relations  and  the  problems  brought  up  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.  Although  New  England  is  farthest  from  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  it  is 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  question  and  evinces  a  strong  desire  for  a  def- 
inite foreign  policy  which  will  bring  a  prompt  and  just  settlement. 

Governor  Lake,  of  Connecticut,  and  President  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  are 
equally  alive  to  the  national  scope  of  the  problem  and  the  difficulties  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

Senator  McLean,  of  Connecticut,  represents  that  sentiment  which  justifies 
protest  against  the  Japanese. 


Roland  F.  Andrews,  Editor,  Worcester  Telegram, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Possibly  I  am  more  given  to  timidity  than 
I  ought  to  be,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  may 
be  grave  possibilities  of  a  very  immediate  na- 
ture in  an  affront  such  as  an  exclusion  act 
would  represent  to  a  people  said  to  be  so  high 
spirited  and  sensitive  as  the  Japanese.  From 
what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  con- 
versations with  members  of  the  Congress,  and 
from  other  sources,  I  should  judge  that  such 
legislation  might  lead  to  the  immediate  sus- 
pension of  friendly  relations.  This  may 
be  exactly  what  we  shall  have  to  face 
eventually  and  perhaps  what  we  ought  to  face 
without  making  any  bones  about  it  right  now. 
But  of  this  I  am  not  yet  assured. 

Hon.    Sherman   E.    Burroughs,    U.    S.    Congress- 
man, 1st  District,  New  Hampshire. 

I  thank  you  for  calling  to  my  attention  the 
article  "The  Pride  of  Palomar"  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan Magazine. 

The  subject  you  refer  to  is  indeed  a  vital 
one.  While  I  do  not  believe  at  all  in  hasty 
or  ill-considered  action  on  this  any  more  than 
upon  any  other  question,  I  am  much  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  giving  to  this  subject 
at  this  time  our  best  thought  and  most  care- 
ful study  in  order  that  wise  counsels  and 
sanity  of  judgment  may  control  our  action. 

Samuel  V.  Cole,  President  of  Wheaton  College, 
Norton,  Mass. 

My  own  opinion  as  to  the  present  situation 
is  of  very  little  value  as  I  have  never  been 
able  to  give  it  the  attention  it  needs.  I  may, 
however,  say  two  things. 

1.  In  dealing  with  a  highly  sensitive  people 
like  the  Japanese  we  can  profitably  make 
much  more  than  some  of  our  politicians  have 
done  of  tact,  courtesy,  and  the  spirit  of  fair- 


2.  At  the  same  time,  if,  after  proper  in- 
vestigation of  the  case,  it  should  seem  neces- 
sary at  the  present  stage  in  our  national  de- 
velopment to  exclude  Orientals  in  order  to 
preserve  American  ideals  and  institutions,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  take  the  step.  This  need 
not  be  regarded  as  a  selfish  act.  It  would  be 
merely  an  effort  to  save  America  in  order  that 
America  may  the  more  effectively  help  save 
the  world,  including  the  Orientals  themselves. 

If  we  are  to  beware  of  a  selfish  nationalism 
— as  we  ought — we  must  beware  of  a  mushy 
internationalism  which  ultimately  would  lower 
the  world's  standards  and  imperil  our  Chris- 
tian ideals  though  the  object  we  had  in  mind 
were  quite  the  opposite. 


John    A.    Cousins,    President    of    Tufts    College, 
Tufts  College,  Mass. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  wisdom  of 
rejecting  any  and  all  persons  irrespective  of 
race  or  color  who  do  not  measure  up  to  Ameri- 
can standards  of  citizenship.  Carried  out 
logically,  such  restrictions  mean  mental  and 
physical  standards  rigidly  determined  and 
strictly  enforced. 


Hon.  Frank  L.  Greene,  U.  S.  Congressman,   1st 
District,  Vermont 

I  do  not  want  to  class  myself  with  alarm- 
ists, and  I  have  had  experience  enough,  one 
way  or  another  with  two  wars,  so  that  I  am 
not  conscious  of  any  touch  of  Chauvinism  in 
my  judgment.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  unless  some  positive  and  determined 
American  policy  with  regard  to  Oriental  im- 
migration is  put  into  force  and  consistently 
maintained,  we  shall  wake  up  one  of  these 
fine  mornings  in  a  year  not  far  off  to  learn 
that  we  are  in  serious  trouble,  indeed,  and 
with  characteristic  Anglo-Saxon  contempt  for 
a  danger  until  it  is  upon  us,  we  shall  be  un- 
prepared, as  usual. 


A.  T.  Hadley,  President  of  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,'  Conn. 

I  wish  the  matter  were  sufficiently  simple 
to  give  a  brief  opinion  which  you  could  quote. 
But  it  is  not  simple.  It  is  infinitely  complex. 
The  solution  that  you  propose  would  involve 
the  necessity  of  defining  our  policy  on  half  a 
dozen  different  points  of  international  law. 
What  is  an  "Oriental"?  If  a  particular  group 
of  Orientals  will  make  good  citizens  and  cer- 
tain groups  of  Occidentals  will  not  make  good 
citizens,  why  do  we  admit  the  one  and  ex- 
clude the  other?  The  longer  you  look  into  the 
subject  the  more  you  will  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  profes- 
sional opinion  on  a  subject  like  this  in  a  few 
words. 


Hon.     Edwin     F.     Leonard,     Mayor,    Springfield, 
Mass. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  right  in  your 
conclusions  and  that  Congress  should  be  asked 
to  take  this  question  up  and  settle  the  Oriental 
penetration  now. 


A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  this  coun- 
try to  Japan,  and  of  the  Orientals  to  the 
western  hemisphere,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  that  now  faces  us;  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  drawing  my  attention 
to  the  article  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 


Hon.    James    Hartness,    Governor    of    Vermont, 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

I  shall  read  with  interest  "The  Pride  of 
Palomar"  in  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 

In  general,  I  believe  the  long  distance  view 
ahead  in  statecraft  makes  the  best  basis  for 
action  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  this 
problem  you  have  set  forth.  Unfortunately, 
the  long  distance  view  is  not  the  one  that  is 
most  impressive  to  legislative  bodies,  and  this 
calls  for  an  aggressive  campaign  of  publicity. 
The  distance  view  from  Vermont  covers  both 
the  element  of  time  as  well  as  space,  never- 
theless, I  shall  earnestly  consider  this  problem. 

F.  Herlon,  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Kyne  has  certainly  gone  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  I  sincerely  feel  that 
if  more  of  our  Eastern  people  would  read  this 
tale  of  the  west,  it  might  perhaps  open  their 
eyes  to  the  menace  confronting  us. 

I  most  sincerely  wish  that  this  country 
would  not  only  adopt  a  definite  policy  as  re- 
gards Japan,  but  would  formulate  a  foreign 
policy  as  a  whole.  I  believe  all  right-think- 
ing Americans  have  realized  the  lack  of  such 
a  policy  since  the  armistice,  particularly  when 
they  see  what  Great  Britain's  century  old 
methods  have  done  for  her.  While  we  sit  down 
and  wonder  what  we  are  going  to  do  next,  she 
has  gone  ahead  and  done  something,  which 
has  placed  her  in  a  very  enviable  position  al- 
.ready  as  regards  her  foreign  trade. 


Hon.  George  P.  McLean,  U.  S.  Senator,  Connec- 
ticut, Chairman  of  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

Will  say  in  reply  that  if  I  lived  in  California 
I  should  probably  feel  as  the  Calif ornians  do; 
and  certainly  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
Congress  should  hesitate  to  give  full  protec- 
tion in  the  premises. 

Hon.  Robert  S.  Maloney,  U.  S.  Congressman, 
7th  District,  Massachusetts 

The  Oriental  question  is  going  to  be  inter- 
esting, because  it  is  to  my  mind  a  serious 
question,  but  I  believe  our  Country  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  will  handle  this  and 
kindred  subjects  in  a  masterly  manner. 


Benjamin  B.  Marshall,  President  of  Connecticut 
College,  New  London,  Conn. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  little 
doubtful  of  the  attitude  of  California  on  the 
Japanese  penetration.  I  have  been  disposed 
to  think  that  the  protestations  of  Japan's 
statesmen  that  their  interests  are  ironic,  and 
without  grave  intent  of  mischief  toward 
America,  represent  more  nearly  the  fact,  but  I 
am  entirely  willing  to  look  at  the  problem  with 
all  fairness  and  see  if  my  position  calls  for 
revision.  I  have  recently  read  Senator  Phe- 
lan's  article,  and  I  was  impressed  with  its 
forcefulness  and  moderation. 


Hon.  Everett  J.  Lake,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

As  far  as  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  con- 
cerned, it  appears  to  be  a  problem  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  rather  than  one 
of  any  direct  bearing  upon  our  own  State, 
and  it  has  been  my  policy  to  leave  Federal 
matters  to  our  representatives  in  Washington 
rather  than  to  try  to  express  any  opinions  of 
my  own.  The  quality  of  our  delegation  is  such 
that  I  feel  they  will  give  the  matter  very 
serious  consideration  and  reach  a  thoroughly 
desirable  national  conclusion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 


D.    E.    Perley,   Irving   &   Casson — A.    H.    Daven- 
port  Co.,   Boston,  Mass. 

We  are  apparently  drifting  from  bad  to 
worse  and  unless  something  occurs  that  is  not 
visible  on  the  horizon,  we  shall  be  confronted 
very  soon  with  a  serious  condition. 

Hon.    John    A.    Peters,   U.    S.    Congressman,    3rd 
District,  Maine 

I  am  not  closely  in  touch  with  the  matter 
partly  owing  to  my  location,  but  heretofore  I 
have  been  prejudiced  against  total  exclusion. 


I  am  one  of  those  that  believes  that  the  doors 
should  be  pretty  wide  open  and  that  we  can  as- 
similate most  anything  except  anarchists  and 
other  criminals. 


A.     J.     Roberts,     President     of     Colby     College, 
Waterville,  Me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  say  to  the 
Japanese  Government,  diplomatically  if  pos- 
sible, but  beyond  question  plainly,  that  on  ac- 
count of  irreconcilable  racial  differences  we 
cannot  admit  immigrants  from  that  country 
to  social  and  political  equality  here. 


Ernest     Thompson    Seton,     Author,     Greenwich, 
Conn. 

So  far  as  I  am  competent  to  judge  the  case, 
having  only  second-hand  information,  it  seems 
to  me  clear  that  Japan  has  no  intention  of 
seeking  trouble  with  America  at  present.  She 
is  only  preparing  to  defend  herself  in  case  we 
should  attempt  to  thrust  our  views  upon  her. 

Japan  is  a  growing  nation  of  over  70  mil- 
lions of  energetic  inhabitants  in  a  territory 
less  than  the  state  of  California.  She  has 
the  inherent  right  of  a  great  nation  to  expand, 
and  the  absolute  intention  to  maintain  that 
right  at  any  cost,  which  means  annexation  and 
still  more  annexation  on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 
If  we  interfere  she  will  defy  us.  If  we  do  not 
interfere  she  will  probably  dominate  and  util- 
ize, if  not  annex,  the  best  part  of  China,  and 
thus  in  time  become  a  tremendous  world  power 
and  confront  the  white  race  with  a  veritable 
Yellow  Peril. 


Alexander    Starbuck,    Editor,    Daily    Free    Press- 
Tribune,  Waltham,  Mass. 

I  am  surmisine-  that  you  were  particularly 
impressed  with  the  argument  of  Don  Miguel 
on  pp.  48.  106,  108,  etc.  I  have  myself  been 
forced  into  the  same  line  of  thought  and  have 
been  turned  somewhat  from  saying  that  our 
country  is  a  "refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations,"  into  declaring  that  "self-preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  nature,"  and  coinciding  with 
the  theory  of  Spencer  as  to  the  survival  of  the 


fittest.  From  the  time  that  Senator  Lodge  in- 
troduced his  Immigration  Restriction  Bill 
(which  failed  to  get  through)  into  Congress, 
some  twenty  years  or  so  ago,  I  have  felt  as- 
sured that  we  were  importing  foreigners  not 
only  more  rapidly  than  we  could  safely  assim- 
ilate them,  but  receiving  some  who  never 
wanted  to  be  assimilated.  If  Senator  Lodge's 
bill  had  passed  it  would  have  saved  us  lots  of 
trouble. 


E.  Robert  Stevenson,  Editor,  Waterbury  Repub- 
lican,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  in  New  England, 
just  because  California  is  so  far  away,  have 
been  blind  to  the  real  peril  in  allowing  Jap- 
anese to  pour  in  without  restriction.  "East  is 
east  and  west  is  west"  and  they  cannot  be 
made  to  meet. 

I  think  that  you  are  undertaking  a  great 
civic  work  if  you  are  starting  to  gather  to- 
gether a  strength  of  opinion  that  will  force- 
fully bring  the  danger  of  this  situation  to  the 
attention  of  Washington.  There  it  must  be 
settled. 


John  J.  Wallace,  Editor,  Boston  Evening  Record, 
Boston,  Mass. 

I  am  following  "The  Pride  of  Palomar"  with 
double  interest.  First,  Peter  B.  Kyne  was  an 
old  friend  and  associate  of  mine  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and,  second,  I  lived  twelve  years  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  know  only  too  well  what 
the  Japanese  menace  is  to  this  country  and 
what  its  future  possibilities  are.  Personally, 
I  favor  absolute  exclusion  and  limited  property 
holding  rights  to  the  end  that  the  American 
producer  may  not  be  wiped  out  as  he  has  been 
in  so  many  of  the  Western  districts. 

William  M.  Wood,  President,  American  Woolen 
Co.,  Boston,   Mass. 

I  am  in  entire  accord  with  your  ideas  in 
this  matter,  and  believe  it  not  only  possible 
to  settle  this  question  now  in  Washington,  as 
you  suggest,  but  also  that  such  a  policy  is  the 
only  wise  and  safe  one  for  us  to  pursue. 


North  Atlantic  States 


Men  of  national  prominence  in  the  East,  expressing  their  views  on  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  Peter  B.  Kyne's  "Pride  of  Palomar"  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  with 
judicious  viewpoint  favor  an  early  diplomatic  settlement  of  the  Japanese  problem. 
They  realize  the  importance  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  a  just  solution. 

Urging  an  unprejudiced  viewpoint  upon  the  country  at  large,  they  suggest 
an  impartial  study  of  the  question  and  a  settlement  based  upon  this  study. 

Congressman  Anthony  J.  Griffin,  of  New  York,  with  sane  statesmanship 
advocates  that  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  America  should  lend  their  efforts  to- 
wards promoting  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  good  will  instead  of  fomenting  hatred. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  cultivating  co-operation  instead  of 
creating  any  further  antagonism,  according  to  one  authority. 


C.   G.  Abbot,   President   of  Smithsonian   Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.   C. 

As  to  the  effect  of  Japanese  activities  on 
America's  future,  I  do  not  feel  the  same 
anxiety  that  many  do  on  this  subject.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  danger  from  that  cause 
is  relatively  remote  compared  to  the  danger 
which  is  emanating  from  Russia  at  this  time. 

Edwin  M.   Abbott,   Attorney   and   Counsellor-at- 
law,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  "Pride  of  Palomar"  strikes  a  most  im- 
portant chord  in  American  life.  Most 
foreigners  can  be  assimilated  and  educated  to 
become  good  American  citizens.  This  can 
never  result  with  the  Jap.  The  encroachments 
of  the  Yellow  race  on  American  soil  should 
never  be  tolerated.  This  menace  is  one  that 
should  be  fought  at  every  turn. 

The  propaganda  of  "America  for  Ameri- 
cans" applies  here  more  potently  than  towards 
any  other  race,  and  the  ingenuity,  skill  and 
cunning  of  the  Japanese  must  be  relegated  to 
his  own  national  confines.  We  do  not  desire 
him  within  ours.  It  is  surely  a  Yellow  peril 
of  a  most  pernicious  kind  and  every  true 
American  will  respond  to  the  call  to  duty  to 
enforce  most  stringent  laws  to  protect  our 
soil,  our  homes,  our  heritage  and  our  Nation 
from  such  an  evil  now  and  forever. 


Lyman  Abbott,  Editor,  The  Outlook,  New  York 
City 

I  do  not  share  in  the  anti-Japanese  panic. 
Suspicion  breeds  suspicion.  Good-will  creates 
good-will.  America's  return  to  China  of  a 
portion  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  fund  did  more 
to  avert  "the  yellow  peril"  than  either  a 
treaty  or  war  preparation  could  do.  We  can 
guard  the  purity  of  our  race  without  making 
enemies  of  our  neighbors.  Clearly  the  Jap- 
anese rulers  wish  to  be  friends  with  us.  Let 
us  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  them.    And 


this   we   can   do   without   sacrificing   national 
self-respect,  or  neglecting  national  duties. 

Nathan    Abbott,     Professor    of     Law,     Columbia 
University,   New  York  City. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Chinese  labor 
is  needed,  but  if  it  is  to  be  had  at  the  expense 
of  Japanese  immigration  I  believe  the  price 
will  be  too  high. 

That  will  bring  us  into  competition  with 
Japanese  politicians  who  are  as  unscrupulous 
as  Germans,  and  more  than  our  equals  in  the 
wiles  of  state  craft. 

I  have  reluctantly  come  to  feel  that  we  can- 
not sever  what  is  to  our  advantage  from  that 
which  is  not,  but  that  we  must  exclude  all 
orientals  from  this  country. 

Captain   Achmed   Abdullah,   Author,    New   York 
City 

And  the  first  point  which  strikes  me  is  that 
you  should  have  addressed  me  in  this  partic- 
ular connection.  You  see,  I  happen  to  be  a 
thoroughbred  Oriental,  being  on  my  father's 
side  thirty-ninth  in  direct  descent  from  the 
Prophet  Mohammed,  and  on  my  mother's  side 
a  descendant  of  Genghiz  Khan,  the  Tartar 
conqueror.  Therefore,  if  I  should  be  preju- 
diced— which  I  am  trying  hard  not  to  be,  I 
would  naturally  be  prejudiced  the  other  way. 

This  is  a  racial  point.  And  the  second 
point  which  I  would  like  to  develop,  is  also 
racial.  What  strikes  me  here,  immediately,  is 
the  name  "Peter  B.  Kyne,"  the  author  of  "The 
Pride  of  Palomar."  I  do  not  know  him  per- 
sonally, but  I  have  read  some  of  his  work, 
and  I  consider  him  a  sound  purveyor  of  pop- 
ular magazine  fiction.  His  name  is  Irish;  and 
I  have  before  me  sundry  old  New  England 
newspapers  of  a  few  generations  ago  which 
demand,  hectically  and  stentorously,  that  "the 
Irish  must  go,"  being,  again  according  to  these 
old    New    England    newspapers,    an    inferior 
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breed,  racially,  ethically  and  civilizationally, 
a  danger  economically  and  politically;  in  fact, 
these  old  newspapers  are  using  exactly  the 
same  arguments  against  the  Irish  which  the 
Irish-American  Mr.  Kyne  is  today  using 
against  the  Japanese.  Today,  there  are  oc- 
casional anti-Japanese  riots  in  California  and 
Texas.  I  have,  at  my  elbow,  other  old  New 
England  newspapers  which  describe  anti- 
Irish  riots  in  Salem,  including  the  storming 
and  burning  of  Irish-Catholic  churches.  Later 
on,  when  the  Irish  increased  in  numbers  and 
learned  to  use  the  power  of  the  vote,  they 
turned  the  tables.  Not  only  satisfied  with 
conquering  Boston,  the  stronghold  of  the 
enemy,  they  used  the  old  New  England  slogan 
— against  another  race,  against  the  Chinese. 
For  there  arose  the  sandlot  school  of  San 
Franciscan  orators,  chiefly  a  gentleman  called 
Pat  Kearney,  with  his  slogan:  "the  Chinese 
must  go!"  And  Mr.  Kearney  used  the  same 
arguments  against  Messieurs  Wing  and  Fat 
and  Lee  and  Chung,  which  the  Cabots  and  the 
Lowells  had  used  against  Messieurs  O'Brien 
and  Mulcahy  and  Kelly — and  Kyne.  Today 
the  slogan  is  being  revived  once  more — against 
Messieurs  Ichiban  and  Togo  and  Takahira. 
You  see,  in  a  more  or  less  democratic  melting- 
pot  somebody  always  "must  go."  Perhaps, 
when  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois  first  looked 
upon  the  Dutch  patroons,  the  Stuyvesants  and 
the  DePuysters  and  the  Van  Rensselaers  and 
— pardon  me — the  Vanderbilts,  they  shouted 
that  "the  Dutch  must  go!" 

As  to  your  remark  that  it  is  "for  us  to  set- 
tle the  Japanese  problem  now  in  Washington, 
rather  than  at  some  future  date  in  Tokio," 
meaning,  of  course,  that  unless  we  exclude  the 
Japanese  and  all  other  Orientals — including 
myself,  the  Russian  Jews,  the  Finns,  the  Lap- 
landers, the  Magyars,  the  Syrians,  the 
Armenians,  the  Greeks — now,  we  shall  be 
forced  into  war,  and  shall  dictate  the  terms 
of  peace  at  Tokio. 

Here's  where  I'm  going  to  be  unpopular. 
For  I  have  a  faint  recollection  that  the  Rus- 
sian Colossus,  too,  spoke  of  dictating  the  peace 
terms  in  Tokio,  at  the  time  of  the  Manchurian 
War,  and  that  Wilhelm  of  Hohenzollern  spoke 
of  dictating  peace  in  Paris.  Leave  well 
enough  alone.  War,  at  times,  holds  ugly  sur- 
prises in  store  for  those  who  are  too  cock- 
sure. I  was  with  the  British,  when  I  was  a 
kid,  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  War.  I  saw 
the  Japanese  there.  Later  on,  I  accompanied 
the  Japanese  troops  into  Manchuria,  during 
the  campaign  against  the  Russians,  and  saw 
them  fight  there.  And— really— they  can 
fight! 

Naturally,  since  I  live  here,  since  this  land 
is  my  home,  which  has  given  me  hospitality, 
friends,  a  square  chance,  liberty,  appreciation 
for  my  art,  and  a  measure  of  success,  since  I 
value  American  institutions  and  ideals  very 
highly,  since  I  believe  in  America  as  a  prin- 
ciple and  as  both  a  political  and  an  ethical 
aim,  I  would  fight  for  this  country,  if  war 
should  come — with  Japan  or  any  other  coun- 
try, to  the  best  of  my  mental  and  physical 
capabilities.     And,  since  I  have  been  in  sev- 


eral wars,  I  am  a  little  tired  of  them,  and  so 
I  value  peace.  Let's  have  less  Prussian  sabre- 
rattling,  and  a  little  more  international  sym- 
pathy and  tolerance.  Then,  perhaps,  we'll 
succeed  in  having  neither  a  "yellow  peril,"  nor 
a  "white." 


Lawrence    Addicks,    Consulting    Engineer,    New 
York  City 

I  believe  first  that  absolute  Exclusion  of  the 
Asiatic  coolie  class — not  "all  Orientals,"  mind 
you — is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  thi« 
country  at  present.  I  believe  equally,  how- 
ever, that  federal  welfare  must  supersede 
State  benefits  and  that  we  should  consider  the 
whole  question  of  the  contact  between  the 
white  and  yellow  races  from  an  unprejudiced 
platform. 

The  white  and  the  yellow  may  or  may  not 
be  immiscible.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  They 
are  certainly  entitled  to  equal  rights  as  com- 
mon members  of  the  larger  human  race.  And 
Japan's  contact  with  the  white  man  has  not 
been  wholly  a  happy  one.  The  latter  forced 
the  opening  of  the  country  to  Western  ideas, 
meddled  with  her  several  peace  treaties  and 
is  quite  active  today  in  purely  Asiatic  politics. 
The  average  American  visitor  to  Japan  ar- 
rives with  a  set  of  ready-made  views  of  Jap- 
anese honesty  and  honor  about  as  well-founded 
as  some  of  the  ideas  as  to  the  American  spirit 
afloat  in  Europe. 

I,  therefore,  think  the  great  need  at  the 
moment  is  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Japan  in 
Washington  and  of  both  California  and  Japan 
throughout  America  in  general,  resulting  in  a 
settlement  by  treaty  which  will  give  satisfac- 
tory exclusion  for  the  present  without  even  an 
implied  racial  inferiority  or  discrimination. 

Peter    Ainslie,    Minister,   Christian   Temple,    Bal- 
timore, Md. 

I  know  no  greater  disaster  to  international 
relationship  than  the  constant  agitation  of 
hostility  of  other  nations  to  us.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  man  like  yourself  and  scores  of 
others  should  give  their  time  to  interpreting 
one  nation  to  another  in  a  friendly  attitude 
rather  than  a  suspicious  attitude.  Neighbors 
cannot  live  at  peace  on  the  same  street  by  such 
a  method;  neither  can  nations  though  separ- 
ated by  an  ocean.  The  difficulty  that  we  are 
facing  is  the  barbarism  of  our  own  civilization. 
America  should  be  expected  to  lead  the  way 
toward  that  understanding  by  a  policy  that  is 
above  the  standard  of  suspicion  and  antag- 
onism. 

James    E.    Ament,    President    of    National    Park 
Seminary,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

If  I  were  in  a  dictatorial  position  I  should 
certainly  want  to  settle  the  Oriental  question 
in  Washington  and  not  in  Tokyo,  and  I  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  bar  the  Orientals  from 
citizenship  on  this  continent  from  Alaska  to 
Cape  Horn,  inclusive.  How  I  should  go  about 
it  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
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such  action.  I  am  not  prejudiced  against 
these  races,  I  simply  feel  that  they  cannot 
enter  fully  into  American  citizenship. 

Fred  W.  Atkinson,  President  of  The  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

You  bring  to  me  a  problem  which  interested 
me  very  much  when  on  the  Pacific  Coast  last 
summer.  I  must  admit  that  my  visit  there 
bi-ought  me  to  the  opinion  that  you  express  in 
your  letter,  and  anything  that  you  may  be 
able  to  do  in  the  way  of  personal  investigation 
or  constructive  work  in  solving  this  problem 
will  certainly  be  heartily  endorsed  by  me,  for 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  you  are  doing. 

Warren  Worth  Bailey,  Editor,  Daily  Democrat, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

I  regret  in  all  sincerity  that  the  anti-Jap- 
anese propaganda  is  so  much  in  evidence.  It 
is  becoming  a  real  menace  to  the  peaceable 
relations  of  this  country  with  the  yellow  races. 
Unless  my  judgment  is  wholly  at  fault  you 
will  find  on  examination  that  it  is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  trade  union  conception. 

Bernard  Iddings  Ben,  President  of  Saint  Ste- 
phen's  College,   Annandale-on-Hudson,   N.   Y. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  measure  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese  or  any 
other  Orientals  from  this  country  which  shall 
be  any  more  stringent  than  those  which  we 
have  had  during  the  past  few  years.  I  am 
not,  moreover,  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the 
effort  to  prevent  Oriental  persons  from  owning 
land  in  the  United  States. 


Frederick    Carroll    Brewster,    Jr.,    Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  characteristic 
about  The  American  Public,  in  matters  of  the 
deepest  moment  critically  affecting  its  national 
safety.  It  sleeps  till  the  last  moment  and 
then  seems  to  wake  up  in  a  hysterical  and 
semi-crazy  rage.  Perhaps  the  efforts  put 
forth  in  this  condition  are  more  potent  than 
if  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  preparation. 
It  may  be  God's  way  of  taking  care  of  us — 
but  if  that  be  not  so  then  this  lethargy  may 
result  in  some  vast  fatal  national  disaster. 

So  now  we  are  sleepily  drifting  along, 
indolently  contemplating  the  problem  which 
faces  our  Pacific  Coast  instead  of  energetically 
doing  something  which  will  dispel  the  problem 
before  it  amounts  to  anything.  If  we  had 
been  thoroughly  prepared  and  taken  strenuous 
action  at  the  right  time,  the  late  World  War 
would  not  have  been  so  disastrous. 


William    W.    Canfield,    Editor,    Utica    Observer, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

From  what  I  have  read,  on  both  sides,  and 
from  all  I  can  gather  from  those  who  have 
been  in  touch  with  the   situation,   I   am   con- 


vinced that  unless  the  United  States  keeps  the 
firmest  possible  hold  upon  the  Asiatic,  the 
Asiatic  will  get  a  strangle  hold  on  us. 
Whether  or  not  the  Japanese,  or  the  Hindus, 
or  the  Chinese,  like  it,  we  should  keep  them 
out.  If  they  have  got  to  have  room  to  over- 
flow, let  them  find  it  in  some  other  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

Firmness,  a  positive  and  sensible  stand  on 
the  part  of  our  Government,  the  exertion  of 
those  natural  and  reasonable  means  of  pro- 
tection which  wisdom  would  suggest,  and 
which  is  possessed  by  every  individual,  com- 
munity and  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
keep  one's  castle  against  the  machinations  and 
assaults  of  those  who  move  and  share  it 
against  our  own  interests  and  wishes,  are  the 
things  which  should  be  no  longer  postponed. 

Robert  W.  Chambers,  Author,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

You  say  that  "Japan's  peaceful  penetration 
is  a  direct  insult  to  us." 

It  ought  to  teach  us  to  do  so  well  that  such 
"peaceful  penetration"  would  not  pay.  It 
ought  to  stir  us  to  intelligent  effort;  it  ought 
to  educate  us.  What  good  are  we  if  we  can- 
not hold  our  own?  Does  our  "peaceful  pene- 
tration" insult  other  nations?  Limitation,  not 
exclusion,  seems  to  me  a  proper  remedy. 
Encouragement  to  intermarriage  seems  de- 
sirable. 

The  easy  remedy  for  "penetration"  of  the 
peaceful  or  of  the  hostile  sort  is  universal 
military  service  and  a  navy  second  to  none. 
These,  with  an  educated  and  ambitious  farm- 
ing population — and  a  national  generosity 
based  upon  educated  industry  ought  to  solve 
our  Oriental  problem. 

J.  R.  Cheesman,  Editor,  Daily  Enterprise,  Bur- 
lington, N.  J. 

We  seem  to  be  foolishly  deluding  ourselves 
with  regard  to  the  friendship  of  Japan.  Japan, 
with  an  ambition  to  control  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacific,  cannot  long  remain  friendly  to 
America.  One  of  the  first  sounds  of  the  warn- 
ing bell  comes  from  California  colonization. 
Another  comes  from  the  Yap  incident.  Others 
will  follow. 

The  time  to  scotch  a  snake  is  before  it  at- 
tempts to  bite.  It  is  obviously  important  that 
Washington  should  take  a  firm  stand  in  safe- 
guarding present  American  interests  and 
avoiding  future  trouble. 

Wm.  H.  Clark,  Standard  Building,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

I  have  thought  for  a  number  of  years  that 
the  greatest  dangers  to  this  country  were 
threatening  us  from  Japan  and  no  one  would 
be  happier  than  myself  to  see  Orientals  ex- 
cluded from  this  country.  They  do  not  mix 
and  never  will  mix  with  our  citizens  and  I  do 
not  think  we  should  want  them  to.  They  are 
foreign  to  us  in  race,  in  their  heathenism,  in 
their  low  standard  of  living,  in  their  ideas  of 
commercial  and  political  morality  and  in  about 
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everything  else  which  can  divide  one  people 
from  another.  All  they  come  here  for  is  to 
"bug  our  squashes,"  and  no  length  of  resi- 
dence or  school  training  or  mixing  with  aver- 
age Americans  can  give  them  American  ideals 
or  sentiments. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  for  a  long  time  that  our 
people  were  suffering  from  a  blindness  of 
ignorance  in  reference  to  Japan  and  its  people, 
which  is  utterly  incomprehensible.  We  are 
sleeping  in  a  kind  of  fool's  paradise  and  are 
due  for  a  very  unpleasant  awakening — unless 
we  get  bad  dreams  and  awake  of  ourselves. 

James  A.  Clary,  Managing  Editor,  Jamestown 
Journal,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  or 
woman  who  is  not  a  native  of  the  United 
States  should  be  permitted  to  have  title  to  a 
single  acre  of  land  here  until  he  becomes  an 
American  citizen — and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  he  is  a  native  son  of  the  Orient  or 
of  the  British  Isles.  America  should  be  for 
Americans  and  should  be  owned  by  Americans. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Author,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Personally  I  believe  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  should,  by  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  be  given  a  free  hand  for  the  settling 
of  their  own  immigration  problem.  I  might 
add  that  I  approve  of  the  steps  already  taken 
by  the  legislature  of  California  in  the  prob- 
lem. 

Hon.  Alexander  T.  Connell,  Mayor,  Scranton, 
Pa. 

I  believe  that  the  Caucasian  and  Mongolian 
races,  dwelling  apart  for  untold  ages,  have 
developed  a  type  of  civilization,  more  espe- 
cially a  process  of  thought  and  a  moral  phil- 
osophy, so  distinctly  different  and  apart,  each 
from  the  other,  that  it  will  be  conducive  to 
the  general  happiness  and  welfare  of  each 
race  if  they  do  not  mingle. 

More  specifically,  I  believe,  that  as  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  develop  and  intensify  in  the 
Pacific,  more  and  more  will  friction  points 
develop.  I  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  our 
country  and  to  the  Caucasian  race,  for  which 
we  must  be  spokesman  and  champion  in  this 
broad  area  of  the  World,  to  surrender  no 
position  of  defensive  advantage  which  we  now 
have,  nor  to  cease  reasonable  preparations  for 
defense.  Justice  and  fair  treatment  should 
always  characterize  our  relations  with  the  Ori- 
entals, but  never  should  this  theme  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  even  appear  to  be  an  approach 
towards  concession  or  surrender  of  our  own 
privileges  and  rights  as  a  Nation  and  a  Race. 

I  say  most  emphatically;  keep  out  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  Chinese. 

James  R.  Day,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

I  sympathize  with  your  view  of  thinsrs  and 
believe  that  the   old   adage   applies,   "Eternal 


vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty"  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  wish  to 
apply  too  severe  a  discrimination  against  the 
Japanese  in  California,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  we  have  an  immense  work  throughout  the 
entire  country,  with  regard  to  all  foreign  ele- 
ments, for  we  must  protect  ourselves  not  only 
by  exclusion,  but  by  Americanization. 


J.  W.  Dalzell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  want 
a  war  with  the  people  of  Japan.  The  people 
of  Japan  do  not  want  a  war  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  These  statements  are 
merely  "glittering  generalities,"  yet  they  are 
pregnant  with  meaning,  for  in  spite  of  their 
truth,  the  people  of  the  United  States — many 
of  them  at  least — believe  that  the  Japanese 
are  preparing  to  make  war  upon  America,  and 
the  Japanese  are  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  United  States  is  preparing 
for  great  aggressive  measures  and  is  seeking 
to  dominate  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mark  the 
phrase — dominate  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Have 
we  not  heard  it  before?  Is  it  not  a  favorite 
phrase  with  some  of  our  would-be  militarists 
and  copiers  after  the  policies  of  the  nation 
with  whom  our  country  went  to  war  only  a 
few  short  years  ago? 

Seriously,  is  not  the  United  States  making  a 
serious  mistake  in  giving  the  impression,  per- 
haps unwittingly,  that  it  seeks  to  dominate — 
control,  enforce  its  will  completely  and  utterly 
— in  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East?  And  is  it 
unnatural  that  the  Japanese  people  are 
alarmed  when  they  see  our  gigantic  fleet  riding 
the  waves  of  the  Pacific — a  fleet,  bear  in  mind, 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  one 
which  they  have  to  oppose  it? 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  dispute 
between  the  two  nations?  We  are  told  Japan 
resents  the  implied  insult  in  the  California 
alien  land  laws,  but  as  this  is  a  question  of 
internal  policy,  sui'ely  Japan  can  not  be  mad 
enough  to  plunge  her  empire  into  certain  ruin 
merely  to  indulge  in  the  attempt  to  exact  pen- 
alties for  deeds  which  are  not  hostile  and 
which  indeed  are  not  meant  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  inculcate  international  hatred.  If 
Japan  is  so  insane,  so  foolish,  as  to  undertake 
such  an  enterprise,  let  us  bear  this  in  mind — 
it  may  calm  our  feelings.  Our  navy  can  repel 
any  attack  which  a  navy  four  times  the  size 
of  that  of  Japan  can  possibly  make.  Neither 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  if  by  some 
unheard  of  circumstances  our  navy  should 
meet  with  disaster,  a  nation  of  fifty  millions 
of  orientals  could  conquer  a  nation  of  100  mil- 
lions of  stalwart  Americans.  What  we  need 
at  this  time  is  to  get  a  clear  perspective.  Japan 
has  neither  the  wealth  in  money  nor  in  mate- 
rials to  wage  a  long  war  successfully.  At  the 
close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  when  she 
was  winning  everything  in  sight  on  sea  and 
land,  she  came  to  a  standstill  when  Russia 
proposed  to  continue  the  war  rather  than  make 
certain  concessions,  and  gladly  accepted  terms 
which  gave  her  little  or  nothing  of  what  she 
had  every  reason  to  think  she  could  gain.   The 
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reason  was  that  the  Japanese  Empire  could 
not  produce  the  materials  required  in  such 
enormous  quantities  in  modern  warfare,  and 
the  Empire  was  not  rich  enough  to  purchase 
these  materials  in  the  market  of  the  World. 

No.  Japan  and  the  United  States  have  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  hatred  and  bloodshed,  but  every- 
thing to  gain  by  a  policy  of  fairness  and  jus- 
tice in  their  dealing  with  each  other — a  policy 
which  will  produce  friendliness  and  restore  the 
feelings  which  at  one  time  in  the  not-distant 
past  were  pronounced  in  their  expression.  The 
United  States  is  not  seeking  to  profit  by  a 
narrow-minded  exclusion  or  to  set  up  barriers 
of  racial  hatred.  Rather  it  is  seeking  to  pre- 
vent a  "race  problem"  by  removing  a  possible 
cause  when  it  forbids  the  immigration  of  Jap- 
anese laborers  and  prevents  the  acquisition  of 
land  by  those  who  would  soon  incite  the  ill  will 
of  those  among  whom  they  would  dwell. 

The  United  States  is  not  seeking  to  crush 
Japan's  legitimate  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
an  outlet  in  Asia  for  trade  and  expansion, 
always,  of  course,  providing  that  Japan  deals 
honorably  and  fairly  with  us  and  does  not 
seek  to  infringe  upon  our  rights.  America  has 
nothing  to  fear  by  being  fearless,  so  long  as 
her  conduct  is  just  and  righteous. 

Henry  Irving  Dodge,  Av.thor,  New  York  City 

I  have  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  California.  I  do  not  know,  from  my  own 
experience,  whether  the  activities  of  the  Jap- 
anese on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  pernicious  or 
beneficent.  But  I  have  absolute  confidence  in 
the  people  of  my  own  blood  out  there.  I  know 
from  personal  contact  with  them  that  they 
know  what  they're  talking  about.  It  may  be 
urged  that  our  Coast  brothers  are  seeking  to 
promote  their  own  interests.  Granted.  But 
vox  populi,  vox  Dei.  So  the  interests  of  our 
Coast  brothers  are  the  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  interests  of  California  are  the 
interests  of  the  whole  nation.  For  a  chain  is 
no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  If  the  State 
of  Maine  does  not  believe  that  an  invasion  of 
the  Pacific  coast  by  the  Japanese — preposter- 
ous as  that  assumption  may  appear — does  not 
involve  the  State  of  Maine,  then  the  State  of 
Maine  has  another  guess  coming.  The  old 
Pine  Tree  commonwealth  can  be  no  more  in- 
different to  the  Coast-Japanese  problem  than 
California,  who  sent  her  sons  to  France,  could 
be  indifferent  to  threatened  European  com- 
plications. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  philanthropists  to  urge 
that  America  must  be  a  refuge.  Very  good. 
But  if  you're  going  to  build  a  great  house, 
make  one  that  is  a  worth-while  refuge,  you 
can't  put  into  it  all  the  material  that  is  brought 
to  your  gates.  You've  only  got  to  take  that 
which  you  can,  so  to  speak,  weave  into  the  very 
fibre  of  your  structure.  We  must  only  intro- 
duce into  cur  blood  other  blood  of  a  reenforc- 
ing  quality. 

A.  E.  Duncan,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Commer- 
cial Credit  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  views  of  Senator  Phe- 


lan,  with  which,  no  doubt,  you  are  familiar, 
and  think  that  the  present  laws  of  California 
are  not  only  advisable  but  necessary. 

I  do  not  believe  that  people  in  the  East  at 
all  appreciate  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of 
drastic  regulation  of  the  Oriental  immigration 
into  our  country.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  can 
never  hope  to  properly  nationalize  a  people 
whose  nationality  is  also  their  religion. 


Pierre  S.   Du  Pont,   Wilmington,   Del. 

Possibly  I  am  wrong,  but  I  have  always 
thought  this  peril  much  exaggerated  and  have 
not  been  led  to  take  much  interest  in  it.  Per- 
haps I  am  wrong,  but  I  give  you  the  situation 
as  it  exists. 


Henry    W.    Elson,    President    of    Thiel    College, 
Greenville,  Pa. 

In  answer  to  your  request  for  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  excluding  Orientals,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  exclusion 
is  the  only  safe  policy  we  can  follow.  I  con- 
sider it  a  national  necessity. 

My  basal  reason  for  exclusion  is  racial 
rather  than  economic.  From  an  economic 
standpoint,  the  more  cheap  labor  we  have,  the 
more  national  wealth  will  be  created.  But  the 
racial  differences  between  us  and  the  Orientals 
are  deep-seated  and  ineradicable.  The  two 
civilizations  are  so  unlike  that  they  can  never 
coalesce.  We  have  already  two  race  questions 
(the  negro  and  the  Indian),  and  if  we  admit 
Orientals  in  large  numbers,  we  simply  create 
for  ourselves  another  race  problem,  which 
would  be  more  troublesome  than  those  we  now 
have. 


Hon.  Ben  L.  Fairchild,  U.  S.  Congressman,  24th 
District,  New  York 

I  am  writing  this  acknowledgment  to  say 
that  I  am  pleased  that  you  are  interested  in 
the  matter  of  Japanese  immigration.  I  have 
seen  much  of  California,  and  have  been  for 
some  time  past  strongly  in  favor  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  Orientals.  There  should  be  no  qual- 
ifications by  the  Government  of  this  position. 

I  shall  read  with  interest  "The  Pride  of 
Palomar,"  and  am  glad  you  called  it  to  my 
attention. 


Edna  Ferber,  Author,  New  York  City 

My  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  in  this  coun- 
try is  limited  to  an  occasional  visit  to  Califor- 
nia and  a  tripper's  trip  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  I  marveled  that  the  Japanese 
gardeners  could  make  so  many  kinds  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit  grow  in  so  few  inches  of  space. 
I  did  get  something  of  the  feeling  that  exists 
between  the  white  people  and  the  Japanese 
in  California  and  Hawaii.  No  one  could  be 
unaware  of  that  feeling.  No  one  could  be 
blind  to  the  plans  of  the  Japanese  in  America, 
or  to  the  methods  by  which  they  go  about 
making  those  plans  secure. 
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Frank     E.     Gannett,     Editor,     Rochester     Times- 
Union  &  Advertiser,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  fear  that  I  am  not  thoroughly  competent 
to  6peak  on  the  Japanese  question  as  I  have 
not  been  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  some  time. 
I  notice  that  you  were  there  only  recently  and 
your  views,  undoubtedly,  are  far  more  accu- 
rate than  mine.  On  the  whole,  I  am  opposed 
to  Oriental  immigration  because  it  cannot  be 
assimilated  and  if  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  states  do  not  want  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  I  think  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  keep  them  out. 

However,  I  don't  think  we  should  bring  this 
about  in  a  way  that  would  cause  friction  with 
Japan.  We  should  make  Japan  our  friend 
and  not  our  foe  and  I  think  this  could  be  done 
by  handling  the  problem  in  a  diplomatic 
manner. 


Paul  Garrett,   President,   Garrett   and   Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  am  reading  with  great  interest  the  article 
mentioned,  to  wit,  "The  Pride  of  Palomar," 
and  am  taking  a  keen  interest  in  Mr.  Kyne's 
presentation  of  this  matter,  both  because  I 
have  a  very  slight  personal  acquaintance  with 
him  and  because  we  have  considerable  inter- 
ests on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  we  have  had 
extensive  vineyards  and  wineries  for  thirty 
odd  years,  and  hence  have  been  reasonably 
familiar  with  the  labor  and  race  question,  as  it 
has  developed  there  during  this  time. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  both  the  labor  and 
the  servant  problems  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  prompted  me  to  be  favorable  to  Chinese 
immigration  until  the  Japanese  situation  has 
obtruded  itself  as  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance and  great  imminence.  But  I  have 
felt  that  what  we  have  talked  of  as  the  Japa- 
nese question  was  one  that  we  had  to  face 
sooner  or  later,  and  while  ordinarily  I  be- 
lieve that  time  settles  a  great  many  such  mat- 
ters in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  I  have 
felt  in  relation  to  this  Japanese  matter  that 
the  sooner  we  went  to  bat  and  settled  it  the 
better  it  would  be,  not  only  for  us,  but  for 
the  whole  world. 

Eugene    T.    Giering,    Editor,    The    Wilkes-Barre 
Record,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

According  to  my  personal  view  and  the  view 
*  of  this  newspaper,  there  is  no  need  for  radical 
measures  going  to  the  length  of  a  Japanese 
exclusion  law  just  at  present.  Japan  is  evi- 
dently sincere  in  its  purpose  to  carry  out  the 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  entered  into  during 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  Statistics  show 
that  few  Japanese  of  the  laboring  class  are 
coming  into  this  country  directly.  If  any  are 
coming  in  surreptitiously  from  other  countries 
it  is  due  to  laxity  of  observation  at  the  bor- 
ders or  to  other  reasons  that  are  not  the  fault 
of  Japan.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  Japan  is 
not  respecting  the  agreement,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  about  absolute  exclusion  by 
statute.     Also,  let  us  wait  and  see  the  results 


of  diplomatic  negotiations  now  going  on  for 
the  settlement  of  pending  problems.  The  State 
of  California  plainly  discriminated  against 
Japanese  aliens  and  Japan  was  given  cause 
for  offense.  The  United  States  government 
ought  to  define  more  explicitly  what  it  will 
demand  from  State  governments  under  its 
treaty  power  and  the  limitations  which  State 
governments  must  observe.  In  all  fairness 
Japan  has  a  right  to  be  protected  against  un- 
fair State  enactments. 

Hon.  Anthony  J.  Griffin,  U.  S.  Congressman, 
22nd  District,  New  York 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  America  ought  in  all  their  actions 
to  try  to  promote  sympathy  and  good  will. 
We  have  just  come  out  of  a  wicked  and  dis- 
astrous war,  imposing  burdens  upon  the  world 
which  it  will  take  two  generations  to  throw 
off,  and  many  more  generations  to  forget.  We 
ought  not  adopt  a  policy  of  fomenting  hate 
which  is  likely  to  project  us  into  another  war. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  apologize  to 
the  Orientals  for  excluding  them,  nor  on  the 
other  hand,  to  justify  their  exclusion  to  our- 
selves, for  reasons  insulting  to  their  self  re- 
spect. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  our 
opinion,  they  cannot  be  assimilated.  We  need 
not  to  go  further  and  defame  them. 

I  am  for  exclusion  and  shall  favor  that 
policy  at  Washington,  but  in  doing  so,  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  ought  to  seek  justification  in  any 
other  principle  than  that  this  country  of  ours 
must  be  kept  solely  for  the  development  of  the 
white  race. 

William  W.  Guth,  President  Goucher  College, 
Baltimore,   Md. 

I  have  lived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  a  number 
of  years  and  I  do  not  look  with  complacency 
upon  the  attitude  which  Japan  holds  toward 
the  United  States.  I  sincerely  hope  that  for 
the  good  of  both  the  United  States  and  Japan 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  misunderstand- 
ing that  would  lead  to  disruption.  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  the  Orientals  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  invade  our  western  coast,  particu- 
larly the  state  of  California,  without  remon- 
strance or  regulation  on  our  part. 

Robert  P.  Habgood,  Editor,  Bradford  Evening 
Star,  Bradford,  Pa. 

While  my  horizon  may  be  more  or  4ess  cir- 
cumscribed on  the  subject  you  ask  an  opinion, 
nevertheless,  it  seems  wise  to  me  to  get  the 
Jap  question  settled  forever  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible for  certainly  in  a  postponement  thereof 
we  would  have  everything  to  lose  and  they 
everything  to  gain.  No  doubt  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  Orientals  as  you  suggest  would 
hurry  a  crisis  and  thus  get  the  incident  closed 
without  dragging  it  along  for  years  as  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  anxiety,  only  to  have 
more  trouble  settling  it  eventually. 

Of  course,  as  an  earnest  and  sincere  re- 
publican  in   principle   and   practice,   I   should 
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like  to  do  what  little  I  could  with  you  and 
others  to  back  up  the  present  administration 
along  these  lines  and  if  necessary  try  to  bring 
to  their  attention  the  matter  as  we  see  it  so 
that  we  could  help  to  the  maximum  and  not 
embarrass  nor  hinder  at  all.  Undoubtedly 
this  question  is  the  most  far-reaching  and 
momentous  one  Mr.  Harding  and  his  cabinet, 
especially  Mr.  Hughes,  will  have  to  consider 
and  dispose  of,  and  to  quibble  or  temporize 
with  it  is  only  making  the  settling  day  that 
much  worse  and  perhaps  more  terrible  for  our 
people  regardless  of  how  bad  it  may  be  NOW, 
and  what  immediate  trouble  might  ensue. 

Albert  Howard  Hasbrook,  Editor,  Du  Bois  Daily 
Express,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 

I  am  and  have  been  for  years  an  ardent 
advocate  of  complete  Asiatic  exclusion,  and 
for  that  matter  very  limited  immigration  from 
any  source. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Japanese,  the  evident 
intention  of  "peaceful"  penetration  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  because  of  the  very 
method  employed  will  in  the  end  be  more  dis- 
astrous than  an  open  conflict.  History  records 
many  so-called  peaceful  invasions  of  this  kind 
and  the  real  student  will  see  that  in  the  end 
property  owning  by  the  undesirable  foreigner 
subsequently  leads  to  inter-marriage  with  the 
natives — or  even  worse — illegal  cohabitation 
and  a  consequently  mongrel  race. 

A  man  is  not  a  man  if  he  will  not  defend 
his  own.  Our  country  is  ours  to  have  and  to 
hold.  There  is  little  else  to  say.  The  for- 
eigner here  is  a  money  maker  by  reason  of 
the  greater  opportunity,  but  in  many  cases  his 
money  is  used  for  vice  primarily. 

J.  R.  Hastings,  Managing  Editor,  The  New 
York  Evening   Journal,   New  York   City 

The  "peaceful  penetration"  by  the  Japanese 
to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter  is  a  matter 
that  stirs  strong  feelings  in  me — possibly  be- 
cause I  am  a  native  of  California,  and  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  these  people 
and  their  reactions  to  Western  customs.  In 
my  opinion  there  can  be  nothing  but  evil  as  a 
result,  if  we  permit  this  penetration  to  go  on. 

Their  psychology  is  not  ours.  Their 
patriotism,  fanatic  devotion  to  their  own 
ruler,  moral  concepts,  standard  of  living,  all 
are  at  variance  with  our  own,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  presence  in  numbers  is,  in 
my  opinion,  of  sinister  portent. 

Wm.  Jas.  Heaps,  President  of  Milton  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

I  fear  you  have  come  to  a  "special  pleader," 
for  I  have  been  for  years  an  advocate  of 
scientific  restriction  of  all  immigration,  and 
have  not  found  cause  to  change  my  mind,  even 
after  reading  the  installments  of  "The  Pride 
of  Palomar"  in  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for 
February  and  March,  to  which  you  referred. 

I   will   state   frankly,   however,    that    after 


reading  Mr.  Kyne's  article  and  also  your 
statement  that  after  personal  investigation 
covering  over  three  years  you  have  concluded 
that  absolute  restriction  of  Orientals  will  be 
the  only  solution  of  the  problem,  I  am  ready  to 
believe  that  my  percentage  plan  announced 
years  ago  and  hammered  at  during  the  suc- 
ceeding years  may  not  be  right  as  far  as 
Orientals  are  concerned. 

My  present  attitude  on  immigration  is:  Ab- 
solute restriction  now  and  forever  of  ALL  un- 
desirables (and  I  am  almost  persuaded  that 
all  Orientals  come  under  that  class)  and  the 
restriction  to  a  definite  percentage  annually 
of  those  who  from  that  country  have  al- 
ready become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
(not  a  percentage  of  those  who  have  merely 
come  here,  mark  you),  said  percentage  to  be 
determined  after  considering  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  less  concern 
given  to  the  wishes  or  feelings  of  aliens  who 
come  here  merely  to  make  and  take  what  we 
have  to  offer.  I  furthermore  believe  that  all 
aliens  who  come  here  should  be  compelled  to 
become  American  citizens  and  if  they  failed  to 
do  so  they  should  be  deported.  I  am  willing 
for  America  to  remain  the  asylum  for  the 
oppressed,  but  not  willing  that  it  shall  be- 
come the  insane  asylum  of  the  oppressor. 
People  who  from  religious  grounds  cannot  be 
assimilated,  or  who  from  ethnological  grounds 
cannot  be  amalgamated  to  our  benefit,  not 
detriment,  should  be  restricted.  I  believe 
Japan  with  other  Orientals  comes  under  that 
category. 

Wm.  Hurd  Hillyer,  President  Wm.  Hurd  Hillyer 
Co.,  New  York  City 

I  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  read  the 
article  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  but  I 
am  asking  my  secretary  to  get  the  magazine 
for  me  so  that  I  can  read  it  at  home  this 
evening. 

I  may  say  in  general  terms  that  conditions 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  near  as  I  am  able  to 
ascertain,  lend  great  weight  to  your  position 
as  outlined  in  your  letter. 

Rupert  Hughes,  Author,   Bedford  Hills,   N.  Y. 

While  I  feel  race  antipathies  as  strongly 
as  most  people,  I  do  not  admire  them.  Once  you 
assume  that  your  own  race  is  superior  to  an- 
other, you  can  prove  anything.  Meanwhile 
the  other  race  is  proving  the  same  thing  about 
you,  and  neither  proves  anything  really. 

I  have  never  known  any  Japanese  whom  I 
did  not  like,  but  I  have  known  few.  Many 
people  whom  I  like  are  fiercely  hostile  to  the 
Japanese. 

Raymond  C.  Ide,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

At  this  distance  from  the  Pacific  coast 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  the  average  in- 
dividual to  obtain  an  accurate  and  unbiased 
account  of  what  the  situation  really  is.  Cali- 
fornians  and  their  supporters  express  one  side 
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of    the    question    while    pro-Japanese    investi- 
gators give  a  diametrically  opposite  view. 

There  is  no  Yellow  Peril  in  New  York 
state.  What  the  conditions  are  outside  of 
the  state  I  do  not  know  and  have  no  means 
of  accurately  learning.  If  there  is  indeed  a 
Japanese  menace,  and  it  seems  entirely  pos- 
sible, the  facts  should  be  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic. Remedial  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
nation,  not  by  a  state  or  group  of  states. 

Rodney    R.    Iredell,    Editor,    Chronicle    &    News, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  heartily  agree  with 
your  sentiments  expressed  in  your  letter  and 
believe  that  the  question  of  the  yellow  man 
is  one  to  be  dealt  with  promptly  and  judici- 
ously. I  have  read  several  of  your  articles 
with  much  interest  and  am  in  hearty  accord 
with  them.  I  have  had  some  first  hand  in- 
formation on  the  subject  myself,  having  been 
in  California  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
can  readily  see  that  you  know  what  you  are 
writing  about. 

Wallace  Irwin,  Author,  New  York  City 

Two  months  ago  my  novel,  "Seed  of  the 
Sun,"  was  published  by  George  H.  Doran, 
after  having  been  serialized  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  this  story  is  the  result  of 
a  year  devoted  to  investigation  of  racial  con- 
ditions on  the  Pacific  Coast.  During  this  year 
I  toured  over  6,000  miles  through  the  agri- 
cultural country  infested  by  the  Japanese, 
lived  in  Japanese  villages  and  gained  knowl- 
edge of  Japanese  "inside  politics"  from  sources 
unattainable  to  the  outsider.  I  tell  you  this 
merely  by  way  of  explaining  that  I  made  a 
most  strenuous  effort  to  gain  a  clear  picture 
of  conditions  before  projecting  that  picture 
before  the  public  in  fictional  form. 

My  conclusions  were,  in  brief,  that  the  Japa- 
nese infiltration  into  America  is  in  every  way 
undesirable;  but  I  think  you  would  gain  a 
clearer  idea  of  why  I  sympathize  with  Cali- 
fornia in  her  dilemma  if  you  read  my  book.  I 
could  not  attempt  to  explain  myself  in  a  few 
paragraphs.   . 

Alexander   Johnston,   Editor,    Motor,    New   York 
City 

I  am  reading  "The  Pride  of  Palomar"  in 
Cosmopolitan  with  much  interest,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  I  am  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
particular  problem  under  consideration  to  give 
an  opinion  on  it.  In  a  general  way  it  seems  to 
me  dangerous  to  include  in  our  population  any 
large  body  of  foreigners  who  are  racially  un- 
-adapted  to  assimilation  in  our  national  life. 

Fred  C.   Kelly,   Author,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  Cali- 
fornians,  and,  for  that  matter,  all  Americans, 
are  justified  in  wishing  not  to  have  the  coun- 
try overrun  by  a  people  toward  whom  we  feel 
a  racial  antagonism. 


Then  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  another  in- 
teresting phase  of  the  question  which  I 
haven't  seen  much  discussed:  If  we  don't  let 
in  the  Japs  and  Chinese,  and  Russia  becomes 
eventually  a  great  land  of  opportunity,  as  it 
doubtless  will,  who  is  going  to  do  our  rough 
manual  labor  over  here?  Russia  may  some 
day  absorb  most  of  the  European  immigration 
that  formerly  came  here.  Meanwhile,  the 
Irish  no  longer  care  to  perform  the  humble 
work  they  used  to,  driving  railroad  spikes. 
The  Italians  too  will  soon  feel  themselves 
above  it  and  be  just  as  disinclined  to  do  that 
sort  of  work  as  you  and  I  are.  We  have  seen 
people  of  one  nation  after  another  come  to 
our  shores,  prosper,  and  come  to  prefer  some- 
thing better  than  actual  work.  The  Japs  are 
willing  to  come  over  and  till  the  soil.  But 
we  don't  want  them.  Who  is  going  to  do  our 
work? 

Hon.   S.    A.   Kendall,   U.   S.    Congressman,  23rd 
District,  Pennsylvania 

Congress  is  willing,  in  my  judgment,  to  face 
the  Oriental  problem  from  the  American 
standpoint.  In  my  opinion,  a  commission  with 
wide  powers  should  be  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  entire  Oriental  question  and  re- 
port its  findings  and  conclusions  to  Congress 
with  such  action  as  in  their  judgment  should 
be  taken. 

The  Eastern  population  of  our  country 
hardly  realizes  the  graveness  of  the  Oriental 
problem  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Weir  C.  Ketler,  President  of  Grove  City  College, 
Grove  City,  Pa. 

We  in  this  country  have  a  great  many 
serious  problems  which  confront  us.  Many  of 
these  have  to  do  with  questions  of  race,  and 
while  there  might  be  factors  which  would 
tend  to  modify  my  opinions,  I  personally  feel 
that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  this 
country  to  restrict  all  immigration  from  coun- 
tries whose  peoples  could  not  readily  be  as- 
similated. While  I  have  no  personal  an- 
tagonism toward  the  Japanese  or  any  other 
race,  I  believe  that  the  government  should 
deal  with  the  problem  in  a  firm  and  under- 
standing manner.  Those  from  other  lands 
who  have  come  here  under  existing  laws  are 
entitled  to  every  consideration.  We  should  be 
careful  to  work  no  injustice  in  our  dealings 
with  them.  It  is  perfectly  proper,  however, 
to  prevent  further  immigration. 

Hon.   John  Kissel,   U.   S.   Congressman,   3rd  Dis- 
trict, New  York 

I  am  in  favor  of  preserving  our  civilization, 
the  permanence  of  our  institutions  and  our 
rights,  at  all  costs. 

If  the  admission  of  any  class  of  people  of 
Orientals  or  of  other  origin  be  found  to  be 
inimical  to  us,  I  would  undoubtedly  favor 
rigid  exclusion  of  such  people. 
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However,  I  think  that  the  "absolute  exclu- 
sion of  all  Orientals,"  which  you  suggest  goes 
far  beyond  the  needs  of  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. 

It  would  exclude  from  this  country  any  per- 
son born  in  all  Asia. 

Similar  action  by  Asiatic  States  could  be  ex- 
pected in  reprisal. 

And  that  would  have  the  effect  of  shutting 
the  door  to  all  trade  and  other  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  that  great  mass  of 
the  human  race  in  Asia. 

I  would  require  good  evidence  to  lead  me 
to  believe  that  a  Chinese  wall  around  this 
country  to  be  necessary  or  advisable. 

This  Country  cannot  grow  or  develop  by  a 
policy  of  non-intercourse  with  nearly  half  of 
the  human  race. 

Bert  F.  Kline,  Managing  Editor,  Messenger  Pub- 
lishing  Company,    Homestead,   Pa. 

I,  too,  have  given  this  question  lengthy  con- 
sideration— have  weighed  what  arguments,  if 
any  the  Japanese  have  advanced,  but  I  cannot 
see  where  Americans  can  stand  for  the  peace- 
ful penetration  that  is  undoubtedly  the  scheme 
of  Japan. 

I  do  not  think  this  problem  alone  faces  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  true  that  Americans  liv- 
ing in  that  section  of  the  country  must  bear 
the  personal  contact  with  these  undesirables, 
but  what  affects  the  Pacific  coast  should  affect 
the  Atlantic  coast  as  well  as  America's  great 
inland. 

I  am  absolutely  in  favor  of  exclusion  of  all 
Orientals.  This  decision  I  have  arrived  at 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  entire  situation. 

Frederic  K.  Knowlton,  Major,  O.  R.  C,  U.  S.  A., 
Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

In  turning  this  emigration  matter  over  in 
my  mind,  it  has  always  appealed  to  me  that 
we  are  making  a  mistake  to  limit  it,  no  matter 
from  what  country  the  people  came.  It  is  a 
sign  of  weakness  if  we  cannot  properly  con- 
trol or  govern  our  own  people  within  our  bor- 
ders. Great  Britain  has  had  a  great  many 
different  kinds  of  the  human  animal  to  live 
with  and  govern  and  has  done  it  successfully. 

Economically  we  injure  ourselves  if  we  take 
the  position  we  seem  to  be  headed  for  in  the 
last  few  years  and  we  show  the  weakness  of 
our  form  of  government. 

Frederic   Arnold  Kummer,   Author,   Catonsville, 
Md. 

I  have  not  yet  read  "The  Pride  of  Palomar," 
but  shall  make  it  a  point  to  do  so  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  after  which  I  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  answer  your  letter  under- 
standingly. 

Meanwhile,  I  may  say  that  in  my  opinion 
the  future  of  mankind  does  not  lie,  as  some 
writers  (such  as  H.  G.  Wells)  think,  in  the 
gradual  amalgamation  of  all  races  in  one 
great  international  race.  I  believe  that  the 
Nordic  race,  to  which  we  belong,  has  a  very 


definite  independent  destiny,  that  it  is  a  better 
race,  with  higher  ideals,  than  the  yellow  and 
brown  races  have  evolved,  despite  their  ages 
of  comparative  civilization,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  generation  to  preserve  America 
for  its  own  descendants,  instead  of  turning  it 
over  to  either  the  Japanese,  or  to  the  polyglot 
mongrels  who  now  form  the  bulk  of  the  vast 
tide  of  immigration  seeking  our  shores. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
all  Orientals,  but  I  go  even  further.  Immi- 
grants from  Southeastern  Europe  with  Mon- 
golian strains  should  also  be  excluded.  They 
constitute  not  a  political  menace,  but  an 
economic  and  biological  one,  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

A.  J.  Liebmann,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Kyne  realizes  the  danger  of  the  "yellow 
penetration";  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  has 
recently  illustrated  the  growing  danger  by  an 
edifying  serial;  most  Calif ornians  watch  the 
massing  of  the  dark  clouds;  some  men  in  our 
"far  away  East"  begin  to  be  concerned — you 
are,  I  am. 

And  while  we  are  looking  on:  Kiao-Chow, 
Manchuria,    Korea,    Vladivostock,    and — Yap! 

Another  year  or  two  and  we  will  be  con- 
fronted by  an  emergency  as  unprepared  as  the 
call  to  arms  found  us  in  1917.  Will  not  every 
young  American  gladly  sacrifice  one  evening 
every  week  to  safeguard  the  future  of  his 
country? 

E.  J.  Lynett,  Editor,  The  Scranton  Times,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

I  have  never  been  in  very  close  touch  with 
the  problem  of  the  Japanese  in  the  United 
States,  but  have  always  been  strongly  sympa- 
thetic with  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  in 
opposition  to  the  peaceful  penetration  of  the 
yellow  man. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  census 
returns  of  1920,  showing  the  small  Japanese 
population  of  the  Pacific  coast  states,  com- 
pared with  the  entire  population,  impressed 
me  with  the  thought  that  the  peril  is  remote. 
Your  serious  view  of  the  matter  as  an  immi- 
nent menace,  will  impel  me  to  look  more  closely 
into  the  subject  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  more 
intelligently  discuss  it  in  the  future. 

S.  B.  McConnell,  Chancellor  of  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  the  duty  of  America  to 
settle  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  immigra- 
tion problem  satisfactorily  both  to  those  coun- 
tries and  our  own.  It  can  be  done  and  must 
be  done.  Japan  is  a  proud  nation  and  we  must 
recognize  this  fact.  China  is  a  nation  whose 
friendship  will  also  be  a  thing  to  be  cherished 
and  in  the  development  of  whose  industrial  re- 
sources America  must  have  a  part.  For  these 
reasons  the  cordial  agreement  of  all  three  na- 
tions upon  these  perplexing  problems  of  re- 
lationship must  be  secured.  I  am  confident 
the  solution  is  certain. 
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H.  C.  McEldowney,  President,  The  Union  Trust 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

There  is  perhaps  more  in  what  you  say 
regarding  the  problem  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
than  any  of  us  realize,  but  I  still  have  hopes 
that  our  Government  will  handle  the  matter 
in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  our  rights  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  us  out  of  trouble. 

I  have  read  "The  Pride  of  Palomar"  in  the 
Cosmopolitan,  and  as  you  say,  it  is  a  very  in- 
teresting story  and  makes  one  think. 

Emerson  McMillin,  President,  Emerson  McMillin 
&  Co.,  New  York  City 

The  question  you  discuss  i^  one  of  grave  im- 
portance. I  have  been  for  many  years  an 
Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  Japan  Society 
of  America.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Japanese  people  wh~  come  ti  this  country.  T 
think  they  are  about  the  best  emigrants  that 
we  get,  but  I  have  been  very  much  provoked 
for  the  last  year  or  two  at  their  manner  of 
expressing  themselves,  particularly  if  the 
quotations  from  papers  can  be  relied  on.  They 
cannot  govern  this  country  and  it  is  time  that 
they  were  given  to  understand  that  we  will 
govern  America  ourselves. 

The  sending  of  the  White  Squadron  to 
Japan  by  Roosevelt  settled  the  California 
school  question  almost  to  the  minute,  and  the 
same  sort  of  action  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration would  stop  the  interference  that  we 
are  receiving  from  Japan  today. 

Dwight  Marvin,  Editor,  The  Troy  Record,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  "The  Pride  0*  Palomar"  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan Magazine.  Personally  I  believe  the 
Oriental  problem  as  it  relates  to  the  United 
States  is  a  more  important  one  than  most  of 
us  on  the  Atlantic  coast  realize.  While  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  even  the  slightest  chance 
of  war  with  Japan  on  account  of  Japan's 
financial  position,  I  do  feel  that  we  must 
handle  our  relations  dexterously  both  in  Cali- 
fornia and  all  around  the  Pacific;  that  we 
must  have  our  rights  in  Yap,  the  exclusion 
of  all  Orientals  from  our  borders  and  enough 
influence  in  China  to  prevent  it  from  being 
gobbled  up  by  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
government.  May  I  not  add  my  commendation 
to  you  for  doing  your  share  in  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  editors  of  the  country? 

Elizabeth  H.  Mason,  Gunston  Hall,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

If  I  may  give  an  opinion  upon  the  delicate 
question  of  Oriental  immigration  I  would  say 
that  it  is  a  subject  requiring  great  sympathy, 
fairness  and  deliberation.  The  time  has  un- 
doubtedly come  for  us  to  preserve  a  pure 
Americanism  by  the  amalgamation  of  our 
present  conditions  and  exclusion  of  further 
problems. 

So  far  as  I  have  thought  and  read  on  the 


subject,  I  find  my  views  best  expressed  in  an 
article  from  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
entitled,  "Our  Japanese  Question,"  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  under  date  of  January 
16th,  1921. 

S.  Mezes,  President  of  The  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  New  York  City 

The  negro  in  the  South  led  to  the  Civil  War 
and  nearly  wrecked  the  nation,  and  is  not  as- 
similated yet.  Orientals  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  large  numbers  would  be  even  harder  to 
absorb  and  would,  in  addition,  involve  us  in 
grave  foreign  complications.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  not  to  stop  such  immigration. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  superiority  or  in- 
feriority and  could  be  stated  in  such  a  form 
as  to  make  this  plain  to  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment. The  point  is  that  Orientals  are  funda- 
mentally different  in  their  economic,  social  and 
political  outlook.  Such  differences  are  of  less 
importance  in  autocratic  countries.  But 
democracies  can  govern  themselves  success- 
fully only  when  they  are  composed  of  like- 
minded  men  with  harmonious  ideals  and  con- 
genial political  institutions. 


J.    W.    Moore,    C.    M.,    President    of    St.    John's 
College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  would  say  make  the  Pacific  Ocean  the 
fence  line,  and  keep  the  Oriental  out  of  the 
United  States.  We  want  no  amalgamation, 
etc.,  with  the  Yellow  race.  If  we  can  deal 
with  them  commercially,  all  right;  otherwise 
keep  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific 
where  they  belong. 

Hon.   James  K.    O'Connor,   Mayor,   Utica,   N.   Y. 

I  am  going  to  get  the  magazine  and  read  the 
article.  Have  read  many  of  Kyne's  maga- 
zine stories  and  have  enjoyed  them  immensely. 

My  notions  about  the  brown  and  yellow  men 
were  somewhat  tinged  by  that  California  ex- 
perience. Certainly  should  they  continue  to 
grow  proportionately  as  heretofore,  and 
swarm  in  and  deluge  us,  it  would  be  a  tragedy. 
The  bars  should  be  put  up  in  many  directions, 
as  I  now  visualize. 

Frank  L.  Olmsted,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  estimate  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  that  it  should  be 
met  now  and  drastically.  The  whole  matter 
of  immigration  has  been  so  exploited  and  com- 
mercialized that  citizenship  and  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  have  been  unreasonably  de- 
graded— quite  along  the  line  and  at  the  rapid 
pace  at  which  old  Rome  greedily  grasped  and 
brought  slaves  from  the  four  quarters  until 
acute  indigestion  relieved  the  situation  and 
the  doctors. 

The  intense  nationalism  of  the  Orientals, 
together  with  their  lack  of  idealism  in  re- 
ligion, politics,  and  personal  honor,  add  a  very 
dangerous    element    to    a    situation    and    con- 
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dition  that  is  confessedly  bad.  So,  while  I 
would  bar  Orientals  from  citizenship  and  the 
ownership  of  any  land,  I  would  be  almost 
equally  stringent  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
immigrants  that  are  coming  to  us  even  from 
Europe.  The  experiences  of  the  recent  war 
show  the  dangers  inherent  in  present  condi- 
tions. The  Eastern  Problem  seems  to  me  of 
the  same  piece,  merely  with  the  elements 
greatly  exaggerated,  and,  in  some  phases,  im- 
possible. 

Frank  S.  Reader,  Editor,  The  Beaver  Valley 
News,   New  Brighton,   Pa. 

I  favor  the  exclusion  of  all  Orientals.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  favor  the  exclusion  of  im- 
migrants of  other  countries,  who  will  not  be- 
come citizens  of  our  country,  and  who  must 
be  of  good  physical  condition,  and  of  sufficient 
intelligence  and  character  to  make  creditable 
citizens. 

A.  L.  Roberts,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

I  heard  Richmond  P.  Hobson  about  ten 
years  ago.  He  at  that  time  prophesied  war 
with  Japan  in  four  years  from  that  time.  Up 
to  now  he  has  missed  on  the  date  by  a  little 
over  six  years.  But  err  as  he  may  have  on 
the  timing  of  this  matter,  I  still  agree  with 
him  about  the  factors  involved  and  their  sig- 
nificance. 

John  C.  Sharpe,  Headmaster  of  Blair  Academy, 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 

I  have  delayed  in  answering  because  I 
wished  to  read  "The  Pride  of  Palomar"  and 
'The  Rising  Tide  of  Color,"  by  Lothrop  Stod- 
dard, which  I  had  secured  about  the  same 
time  I  received  your  letter. 

Citizenship,  or  even  residence  of  Asiatics 
in  our  country  would  result  in  a  few  genera- 
tions in  the  submergence  of  our  people.  A 
greater  danger  would  arise  from  the  mixing 
of  the  blood  of  two  utterly  unlike  peoples,  and 
such  a  result  is  inevitable  in  a  time  not  very 
remote  if  the  two  races  live  in  the  same  coun- 
try. 

C.  L.  Snowden,  Editor  and  General  Manager, 
The  Evening  News,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

I  think  that  all  immigration  should  be 
definitely  restricted.  The  Jap  element  is  no 
more  dangerous  than  the  other.  We  need  to 
digest  the  mass  that  is  already  here. 


terest  "The  Pride  of  Palomar"  in  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine,  and  I  agree  with  you 
that  Mr.  Kyne  has  presented  in  masterly 
manner  the  Japanese  problem. 

Mr.  Joseph  Timmons,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  staff,  who  was  a  correspondent  in 
France  during  the  war  and  later  in  the  Orient, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  has  just  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  Japanese  "invasion"  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  A  series  of  articles 
giving  the  results  of  his  investigation  is  now 
appearing  in  the  Hearst  papers. 

Mr.  Timmons  finds  that  the  islands,  so  es- 
sential to  the  defense  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  are 
more  like  Japanese  territory  than  American, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  war  all  the  islands 
except  Oahu  could  be  taken  easily  by  Japan, 
while  Oahu  is  not  prepared  to  stand  a  siege. 
Few  of  the  Japanese  could  be  counted  on  to  be 
loyal  to  America,  and  their  influence  is  all 
towards  a  continuation  of  the  "peaceful  pene- 
tration" of  the  mainland. 

Such  stories  as  Mr.  Kyne's  and  such  articles 
as  Mr.  Timmons's  will  aid  in  bringing  to  the 
entire  country  a  realization  of  the  dangers 
which  threaten.  As  your  investigation  shows, 
the  menace  is  increasing  from  day  to  day.  The 
entire  country  should  be  aroused  to  its  im- 
portance. 

A.  T.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Editor,  Daily  Record, 
Ridgway,  Pa. 

I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
and  will  read  "The  Pride  of  Palomar." 

I  agree  with  you  that  something  must  be 
done  concerning  the  Oriental  problem  in  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  want  any  more 
temporizing.  It  should  be  settled  now  and 
settled  the  American  way.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  make  this  a  white  man's  country. 


B.  A.  Tompkins,  New  York  City 

My  conclusion  is  that  we  seem  to  be  doing 
everything  possible  on  this  side  of  the  water 
to  get  ourselves  into  an  attitude  of  mind  that 
says  that  we  must  fight  Japan.  If  we  would 
direct  our  energies  toward  eliminating  the 
causes  of  a  later  possible  conflict,  I  believe 
that  it  might  be  avoided,  and  I  would  not 
consider  that  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  from 
this  country  under  a  reciprocal  arrangement 
could  be  construed  as  a  cause  for  later  trouble. 


Hon.  Homer  P.  Snyder,  U.  S.  Congressman,  33rd 
District,  New  York,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs 

I  have  full  faith  that  the  new  administra- 
tion will  take  up  the  matter  to  which  you  refer 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  pleasing  to  us  all, 
no  matter  what  the  result  finally  may  be. 

W.  A.  Thayer,  Managing  Editor,  New  York 
American,  New  York  City 

I,   too,   have   been    reading   with    great    in- 


Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins,  Author,  New  York  City 

Japanese  immigration  must  be  restricted — 
but  can't  we  do  it  without  the  use  of  such 
words  as  "insult"?  I  feel  a  tremendous  pro- 
test against  approaching  this  problem  with  a 
rattling  of  sabres.  The  Japanese  are  starving 
on  their  tiny  islands;  that  they  should  try  to 
find  room  elsewhere  is  pitifully  natural  and 
necessary,  and  I  wish  to  heaven  we  had  a 
spare  continent  to  give  them.  But  we  can't 
give  them  California,  and  if  we  are  wise  and 
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strong  about  it,  we  can  put  through  our  re- 
fusal without  battleships. 

Wm.  Pitt  Trimble,  New  York  City 

I  can  see  many  disadvantages,  but  not  one 
single  advantage  from  an  influx  of  Orientals 
upon  our  Western  coast. 

Experience  has  proved  that  in  one  genera- 
tion the  descendants  of  such  people  will  auto- 
matically fuse  themselves  into  a  homogeneous 
mass  of  Americans. 

What  is  the  plan  of  those  who  advocate  the 
importation  of  alien  races? 

Do  those  among  whom  these  alien  races  live 
expect  to  absorb  them,  or  to  keep  them  for- 
ever as  an  undigested,  unabsorbed,  irritating 
body  or  to  have  them  eventually  exported  or 
exterminated? 

My  decided  opinion  is  that  economically, 
politically,  ethically  and  ethnically  that  it  is 
far  better  that  we  now  take  a  firm  stand  and 
insist,  both  for  their  good  and  for  ours,  that 
they  shall  not  come. 


Wood  M.   Vance,   Editor,  The  Jerseyman,   Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J. 

For  several  years  I  was  on  the  staff  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  newspapers  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  Japanese  situation  in  the 
northwest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  country  should,  as 
you  say,  adopt  absolute  exclusion  of  Orientals, 
and  the  quicker  the  better.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  back  up  the  American  stand  with  gun- 
boats, but  America  must  be  saved  for  Ameri- 
cans at  any  price. 

George  A.   Walton,  Principal  of  George  School, 
George  School,  Pa. 

Why  not  make  it  our  immigration  policy  to 
admit  each  year  from  each  country  not  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  who 
have  already  come  to  the  United  States  from 
that  country?  The  policy  could  be  applied 
evenly  and  impartially  to  all  the  countries  of 


the  world,  and  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  Japanese  already  in  the 
United  States,  would  virtually  amount  to  an 
exclusion  without  discriminating  against 
them. 


Guion    P.    Wilson,    Editor,    Long    Branch    Daily 
Record,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Quote  me  if  you  please  as  fully  appreciating 
and  heartily  sympathizing  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  its  Oriental  problem  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  Japanese,  but  please  quote  me  as 
equally  as  strongly  in  defense  of  the  Chinese 
and  in  this  connection  pray  let  me  go  on  record 
as  wishing  to  correct  the  idea  held  by  many 
Americans  that  the  Chinese  we  have  here  are 
coolies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  of  them  are, 
and  on  the  other  hand  many  of  those  from  the 
big  republic  across  the  Pacific  are  educated 
men  of  very  high  honors.  The  difficulty  is 
that  so  many  of  us  have  not  allowed  ourselves 
to  become  really  acquainted  with  these  people. 

H.  J.  Wright,  Editor,  The  Globe,  New  York  City 

The  Japanese  of  course  are  not  lacking  in 
pride;  they  cannot  understand  our  aversion 
to  them,  and  they  do  not,  physically  and 
spiritually,  dislike  us.  They  ascribe  our  atti- 
tude to  economic  fear  or  a  superstitious  sense 
of  superiority.  Naturally  their  resentment  is 
bitter,  far  bitterer  than  they  disclose.  But  I 
cannot  take  very  seriously  the  warnings  of 
a  Yellow  Peril.  The  Japs  won't  swarm  down 
upon  us  because,  whatever  their  navy,  they 
can't.  They  won't  take  the  Philippine  Islands 
or  Hawaii  because  they  can't  afford  to  make 
us  into  avowed  enemies,  and  Great  Britain 
they  can  rely  on  for  nothing  as  allies  against 
us  because  Great  Britain  must  have  our  good 
will  and  she  wants  it.  As  for  the  infiltration 
going  on  there  are  practical  ways  of  stopping 
it.  The  larger  aspects  of  the  subject  having 
to  do  with  Japanese  organization  of  China  and 
the  dreadful  consequences  that  may  flow 
therefrom  belong,  I  think,  to  the  realm  of 
fancy. 
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Southeastern  States 


The  need  for  an  intelligent  dispassionate  settlement  is  shown  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  South,  which  concerned  with  a  race  problem  of  its  own,  shares  to  a 
great  extent  the  prejudices  and  passions  bound  up  in  race  problems. 

Clarence  Budington  Kelland,  for  instance,  favors  complete  exclusion  of  the 
Japanese.  He  says  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  negro  problem  in  the  South,  and 
draws  the  deduction  that  an  analagous  situation  would  arise  if  a  large  number  of 
Japanese  came  to  this  country. 

Clark  Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  stands  for  a  broader  view- 
point. He  declares  that  the  matter  can  be  successfully  handled  by  diplomatic 
negotiation.  He  is  opposed  to  unlimited  Oriental  immigration  and  advocates  mod- 
erate dealing  with  the  Japanese  question ! 


Charles  Adamson,  President,  Cedartown  Cotton 
&  Export  Co.,  Cedartown,  Ga. 

I  am  reading  "The  Pride  of  Palomar." 
Australia  has  excluded  the  Japanese. 
Japan's  peaceful  (?)  penetration  can  mean 
nothing  save  a  direct  insult  to  us.  I  agree 
with  you  that  absolute  exclusion  of  all  Or- 
ientals will  be  the  only  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  Philippines  now  could  be  taken  by  the 
Japanese  in  24  hours  and  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands would  follow. 

I  believe  in  the  policy  of  real  disarmament 
for  all  the  nations,  and  if  this  cannot  be  ac- 
complished, I  believe  that  we  should  at  once 
grapple  with  this  Oriental  question,  and  if  it 
has  to  come  to  a  settlement  by  war,  which  God 
forbid,  we  might  as  well  handle  the  question 
promptly  now,  and  not  wait  until  we  have 
Japan,  Russia  and   Germany  arrayed   against 


W.  W.  Ball,  Editor,  The  State,  Columbia,  S.   C. 

I  have  not  read  the  article  in  the  Cosmopol- 
itan to  which  you  refer,  but  I  shall  undertake 
to  obtain  it. 

On  this  subject  I  doubt  if  I  can  write  with- 
out prejudice;  I  doubt  if  the  opinion  of  any 
Southern  men  on  the  Japanese  question  can  be 
formed  without  a  conscious  or  unconscious  re- 
lation to  the  negro  question.  The  columns  of 
our  newspapers  are  ample  proof  of  my  dis- 
position for  justice  towards  the  negroes  and 
all  other  men,  and  I  have  a  right  to  say  that 
my  personal  feeling  towards  the  negro  people 
is  kindly.  My  negro  fellow  citizens  would  tes- 
tify to  that. 

With  these  opinions  possessing  me,  how  can 
I  ponder  another  race  question  without  ex- 
aggerating it?  The  Japanese  "menace"  seems 
to  me  infinitely  small  in  contrast  with  the 
negro    fact.      I    therefore    conclude    that    all 


questions  relating  to  the  colored  races  as  they 
affect  the  United  States  should  be  considered 
together,  and  that  a  comprehensive  policy 
should  be  formed,  though  it  imply  the  undoing 
of  past  blunders. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  press  of  the 
South  should  ignore  the  problems  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  or  that  it  will  do  so,  but  I  must 
say  that  it  will  continue  to  be  largely  en- 
grossed with  the  vexing  phase  of  the  problem 
that  besieges  it  at  its  very  doors. 

J.  H.  Benjamin,  Managing  Editor,  Ocala  Even- 
ing Star,   Ocala,  Fla. 

I  have  been  reading  the  "Pride  of  Palo- 
mar," and  have  been  surprised  and  gratified  to 
find  in  it  a  good  many  expressions  similar  to 
those  I  have  written  myself. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  printing  your  letter, 
as  I  have  an  idea  that  it  will  stiffen  sentiment 
here  against  the  Japs,  and  increase  sympathy 
with  California.  I  have  impressed  on  my  read- 
ers the  necessity  of  the  South  joining  Cali- 
fornia in  resisting  Japanese  invasion,  and 
have  reason  to  believe  have  set  a  good  many 
of  them  to  thinking. 

Albert  D.  Betts,  President  of  Paine  College, 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Frankly,  after  much  general  reading  on  the 
Japanese  situation,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
question  is  to  be  settled  by  the  entire 
exclusion  of  Orientals.  Certainly  the  coolie 
class  should  find  an  outlet  into  more  virgin 
lands  than  ours.  But  people  of  culture,  and 
people  with  commercial  interests  should  be 
allowed.  I  do  not  think  that  the  small  per- 
centage of  Japanese  in  this  country  threatens 
our  security  at  all,  and  I  see  no  war  prospects 
if  we  deal  fairly  with  the  land  of  the  Cherry 
Blossoms. 
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C.     E.     Brown,     President, 
Company,   Cordele,   Ga. 


Dispatch    Publishing 


I  had  desired  to  be  fair  towards  the  yellow 
man  because  I  knew  so  well  that  people  in 
other  sections  had  so  much  to  say  about  our 
southern  racial  problems  who  knew  nothing 
about  them.  I  have  reached  another  stage  of 
thought  now — if  it  is  unfair,  I  must  justify 
it  by  my  strong  impressions  of  first  duty  to 
Americans.  The  yellow  man  should  be  ex- 
cluded. 


Lew  B.  Brown,  Editor,  The  Evening  Independent, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

I  have  just  read  the  last  chapters  of  Mr. 
Kyne's  story,  "The  Pride  of  Palomar,"  and  I 
think  it  presents  very  strongly  our  peril  from 
the  Japanese  "peaceful  invasion"  and  also  our 
own  national  weakness  in  foolish  shibboleths 
and  foolhardy  following  of  sentimental  will- 
o'-the-wisps.  America  should  abandon  the- 
ories of  equality,  world-brotherhood  and  uni- 
versal peace  and  get  down  to  the  pressing 
duty  of  Americanizing  America  and  making 
our  country  safe  and  sane  for  Americans.  It 
is  high  time  our  government  at  Washington 
should  take  hold  of  this  problem  vigorously 
and  solve  it  completely  and  finally.  There 
can  be  equality  of  races  and  the  American 
flag  should  be  the  symbol  and  banner  of  the 
white  race  without  equivocation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  not  very  distant  future  the 
great  clash  must  come  between  the  white  and 
the  yellow  races,  and  sentimental  procrastina- 
tion and  equivocation  can  only  make  the  clash 
more  certain  and  more  severe.  Nail  the  ban- 
ner of  supremacy  of  the  white  race  to  the 
mast  right  now. 


Col.    O.    J.    Bond,    Superintendent,    The    Citadel, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  California  who  have  had  to  deal  with 
this  question  at  first  hand  will  probably  decide 
the  matter  finally  in  the  proper  way. 


L.   G.   Council,   President,  The   Planters  Bank  of 
Americus,   Americus,  Ga. 

I  am  taking  the  responsibility  of  addressing 
each  of  the  United  States  senators  from 
Georgia,  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Harris  and  Hon.  Thos. 
E.  Watson,  a  letter  on  this  important  question, 
as  I  feel  that  something  should  be  done  for 
our  ultimate  protection  and  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  it  is  far  better  that  this  be  settled 
now  in  Washington  than  later  in  Tokio. 

Your  wonderful  move  touching  upon  this  im- 
portant subject  should  be  of  far  reaching  ef- 
fect, and  I  shall  endeavor  to  exercise  my  best 
efforts  towards  advocating  your  views.  I  am 
sure  that  our  better  thinking  people  will  ap- 
preciate in  no  small  degree  the  efforts  you  are 
putting  forth. 


Henry   A.   Dennis,  Editor,   Henderson  Daily  Dis- 
patch, Henderson,  N.  C. 

The  United  States  should  deal  with  a  firm 
hand  with  all  problems  relating  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Far  East.  In 
spite  of  Japan's  utterances  and  statements  to 
the  contrary,  and  the  denials  made  by  her 
public  men,  I  for  one  believe  that  she  has  sin- 
ister motives  in  building  a  big  navy,  and  in 
trying  to  catch  up  with  our  own.  The  Cali- 
fornia land  problem  should  be  so  handled  as 
not  to  single  out  the  Japanese  for  exclusion, 
but  should,  as  you  say,  include  all  Orientals. 
The  peaceful  occupation  of  our  Pacific  states 
should  be  stopped,  and  cannot  be  checked  too 
quickly.  America's  difficulties  in  the  future 
are  not  going  to  be  across  the  Atlantic,  but 
across  the  Pacific,  and  we  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  bluffed,  bulldozed  or  caught 
napping  or  asleep  at  the  switch.  If  a  show- 
down of  some  sort  is  necessary  to  teach  Japan 
the  lesson  of  our  position  and  our  determina- 
tion, there  is  no  better  time  for  it  than  now. 


J.  T.  Fain,  Editor,  The  Evening  Herald,  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C. 

Here  in  the  South  our  view  is  that  the 
Japanese  peril  is  a  scarecrow,  that  there  is 
little  foundation  for  the  view  that  a  Japanese 
peril  exists  at  all. 

Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  U.  S.  Senator,  Flor- 
ida, Chairman  of  Committee  on  Transportation 
Routes  to  the  Seaboard 

I  am  in  favor  of  exclusion  of  all  Orientals. 
I  do  not  base  it  on  the  ground  of  inferiority, 
and  I  do  not  consider  that  such  an  attitude  is 
implied  by  that  action.  Those  people  are 
simply  different  from  our  people — different  in 
nature,  traditions,  religion,  ideals  of  govern- 
ment, prejudices,  hopes  and  desires.  They  are 
different  people  and  could  never  assimilate.  It 
is  not  well  for  them  or  us  to  attempt  or  per- 
mit a  course  that  will  lead  to  an  effort  to 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  our  country  and  our  government,  not  by 
their  grace,  and  our  privilege  is  to  enjoy 
them  and  our  duty  is  to  protect  our  own  in- 
stitutions. 


Hon.    Wells    Goodykoontz,    U.    S.    Congressman, 
5th   District,   West  Virginia 

I  will  say  that  I  have  not  formed  a  very 
definite  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  all  Orientals.  To  be  sure,  I  appre- 
ciate the  danger  in  their  migration  to  our 
country,  and  I  sympathize  generally  with  the 
idea  of  keeping  them  out,  but  as  a  practical 
proposition  it  involves  a  question  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment. 
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Joseph  Hergesheimer,  Author,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

I  dislike  intensely  the  Japanese;  they  seem 
to  me  a  race  of  marvelously  efficient  auto- 
matons, moving  about  with  their  brutal  pre- 
cision, a  cold,  dangerous  secretiveness,  into 
which  our  sloppy  sentimentality  has  never 
been  able  to  filter.  And,  since  it  is  my  special 
weakness  to  only  write  about  and  associate 
with  people  and  things  I  can,  more  or  less, 
grasp  and  like,  this  "wonderful  little  people" 
is  not  for  me. 


r.  I.  Hickman,  Cotton  Broker,  Augusta,  Ga. 

I  have  a  number  of  friends  who  live  in 
California  and  am  pretty  well  posted  about 
their  views  on  the  Japanese  question.  Some 
of  them  appear  to  me  extreme,  and  yet  I  have 
believed  for  many  years  that  the  Japanese 
menace  is  a  real  one. 

The  greatest  mistake  that  has  even  been 
made  by  our  people  is  refusing  to  participate 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  American 
Government  is  going  to  find  itself  in  a  most 
embarrassing  position,  in  my  opinion,  unless 
it  enters  into  relations  with  other  countries  in 
a  comparatively  short  time.  Of  course,  mind 
you,  I  do  not  say  the  League  of  Nations  is 
perfect,  but  it  was  the  best  thing  offered  at 
the  time  or  that  has  been  offered  yet  for  a 
solution  of  world  problems. 

The  Republican  Party  claim  to  be  a  "Busi- 
ness Man's  Party,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  it 
does  contain  many  men  of  brilliant  minds  and 
broad  views,  but  they  will  have  to  eliminate 
the  irreconcilables  and  reactionaries  if  they 
hope  to  get  anywhere,  and  the  sooner  they 
recognize  this  and  do  it,  the  quicker  our  busi- 
ness problems  will  be  solved. 

If  we  refuse  to  enter  a  League  of  Nations, 
we  may  make  enemies  on  both  sides  of  our 
great  country,  and  in  that  case  we  have  a 
most  tremendous  coast  line  of  defence  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  to  say  nothing  of  the. 
situation  in  distressed  Mexico. 

Clark  Howell,  Editor,  The  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


can  only  mean  one  thing,  and  that  is  either  a 
state  of  continued  emnity  or  actual  conflict 
between  this  country  and  Japan. 

This  would  be  deplorable  from  every  stand- 
point, and  yet  this  is  the  inevitable  drift  of 
the  jingoist  propaganda  that  is  seeking  to 
drive  these  two  countries  further  apart  rather 
than  to  bring  them  together  in  terms  of  peace- 
ful commercial  relationship  that  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  both. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  this 
matter  is  referred  to  diplomatic  negotiation 
it  can  be  worked  out  on  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory basis. 

God  forbid  that  the  jingoists  of  this  coun- 
try should  now  be  permitted  to  do  for  us  what 
the  junkers  did  to  Germany,  and  incidentally 
to  the  balance  of  the  world! 


Clarence    Budington    Kelland,    Author,    Belleair, 
Fla. 

I  feel  very  strongly  upon  the  question  of 
the  infusion  of  Eastern  peoples  with  our  own 
population.  In  my  opinion  there  should  be 
definite  and  complete  exclusion  of  all  Asiatics 
from  the  United  States.  If  Washington  fails 
to  take  this  necessary  action  we  shall  find  our- 
selves in  a  sad  condition,  between  the  colored 
problem  of  the  south,  and  the  Asiatic  prob- 
lem of  the  west.  As  there  is  no  solution  to 
the  Negro  problem,  so  there  could  be  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  which  would  arise  should 
an  immense  number  of  Asiatics,  of  any  race, 
become  fixed  upon  our  soil.  The  crime  of  our 
forefathers  we  cannot  undo,  but  a  decent  com- 
mon sense  will  teach  us  to  avoid  its  repeti- 
tion. 


H.  B.  McCormac,  Manager,  Virginia  Woolen  Co., 
Winchester,  Va. 

Among  the  many  things  that  are  calculated 
to  give  serious  concern  to  sober-minded  per- 
sons today,  the  condition  forming  the  basis 
for  the  story,  "The  Pride  of  Palomar,"  is  one 
that  is  being  watched  with  keen  interest  by 
many  of  your  fellows. 


I  am,  of  course,  opposed  to  unlimited  Or- 
iental or  other  immigration. 

I  am  particularly  opposed  to  opening  our 
gates  to  unrestricted  Chinese  or  Japanese  im- 
migration. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  this  mat- 
ter can  be  worked  out  on  a  very  much  more 
safe  and  sane  basis  by  leaving  it  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  our  national  administration  rather 
than  by  appeal  to  racial  prejudices  and  inter- 
national passion — the  ultimate  result  of  which 


W.  J.  McGlothlin,  President  of  Furman  Univer- 
sity, Greenville,  S.  C. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  my  very  pro- 
found and  earnest  judgment  that  America 
must  not  be  Orientalized  or  Japanized.  As  to 
the  facts  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  to  have  an  in- 
dependent judgment  as  to  the  actual  situation. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  perfectly  sure — that  is  that 
America  must  not  be  Orientalized. 
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K.  G.  Matheson,  President  of  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

We  of  the  South  fully  realize  the  menacing 
difficulties  of  different  races  occupying  the 
same  territory.  I  am,  therefore,  opposed  to 
any  policy  or  practice  that  will  increase  our 
national  problems  by  having  a  totally  dis- 
similar race  or  races  come  into  our  midst.  I 
am  therefore  strongly  in  favor  of  Oriental 
exclusion. 

Walter  Mitchell,  Rector  of  Porter  Military  Acad- 
emy, Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Japanese  question  in  the  West,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  differs  from  the  negro  question 
in  the  South  in  that  whereas  our  problem  here 
is  primarily  one  in  which  the  elements  of 
ignorance  and  poverty  play  the  largest  part, 
that  in  the  West  is  going  to  be  more  difficult 
to  handle  and  is  susceptible  of  more  serious 
consequences,  because  those  factors  are  lack- 
ing. I  mean  that  the  educated  white  man  in 
the  South  and  the  educated  negro  in  the  South, 
as  a  rule,  have  no  trouble  getting  along  to- 
gether; but  it  is  the  presence  of  so  many 
ignorant  in  both  races  which  causes  the 
trouble.  In  California,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
reverse  condition  of  this  is  largely  true. 

Wm.    Louis    Poteat,    President    of    Wake    Forest 
College,   Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  is  that  it  is 
primarily  biological  and  not  political.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  wise  for  some  govern- 
ment agency  or  commission  to  study  the  whole 
immigration  problem  from  the  biological  point 
of  view  for  the  guidance  of  Congress  in  the 
enactment  of  limiting  or  prohibitory  laws. 
From  the  biological  standpoint,  I  think  the 
mingling  of  the  yellow  and  white  will  be  un- 
fortunate, supposing  it  would  be  possible.  The 
Japanese  since  1884  have  not  intermarried 
with  the  natives  of  Hawaii.  Their  addition  to 
our  American  community  in  any  considerable 
numbers  would  only  complicate  our  social  life 
with  no  commensurate  industrial  or  political 
advantages  to  offset  that  increased  complexity. 

Henry   R.    Sims,    Editor,    The   Times   and   Demo- 
crat,   Orangeburg,   S.    C. 

Unfortunately  for  the  peaceful  relations  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  the  interest  and 
fundamental  tendencies  of  the  two  countries 
conflict  in  vital  and  important  particulars. 
We  hesitate  to  discuss  at  length  the  various 
international  incidents  which  emphasize  this 
fact  but  refer  you  to  the  opposition  between 
the  two  countries  because  of  their  conflicting 
attitudes  towards:     (1)  "Open  Door"  in  China 


and  the  integrity  of  that  ancient  empire;  (2) 
the  evident  intention  of  Japan  to  permanently 
possess  herself  of  the  maritime  province  of 
Siberia  and  the  northern  half  of  the  island, 
Sakhalin,  legitimately  Russian;  (3)  the  de- 
termination to  acquire  and  fortify  the  former 
German  islands  in  the  Pacific,  challenging  the 
United  States  for  supremacy  in  that  ocean, 
and  (4)  the  dispute  over  the  eventual  disposi- 
tion and  use  of  cables  in  the  Pacific,  centering 
at  the  island  of  Yap,  which  is  part  of  the 
struggle  for  Pacific  domination. 

The  most  serious  difference  between  the 
two  countries,  however,  is  because  of  immi- 
gration. Not  only  does  Japan  desire  an  out- 
let for  surplus  population,  but  she  desires  it 
best  of  all  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for 
the  reason  that  where  living  conditions  are 
more  expensive  and  manufacturing  cost  higher 
than  the  Japanese  standard  the  Japanese  im- 
migrants can  compete  successfully  against  and 
undermine  the  existing  native  industries.  This 
condition  does  not  apply  to  China  for  the 
Chinese  coolie  has  a  cheaper  standard  of  liv- 
ing than  the  Jap. 

Henry  Louis  Smith,  President  of  Washington  tc 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

I  write  a  line  to  say  that  I  have  talked  with 
a  number  of  Californians,  who  have  had  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  danger  confronting  our 
Western  coast,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  you 
that  the  only  policy  which  will  prove  both 
safe  and  in  the  long  run  wise,  is  to  keep  the 
Japanese  out  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
can  be  done  with  as  little  international  fric- 
tion today,  and  probably  with  much  less  than 
at  some  future  time. 

Hon.  Murray  M.  Stewart,  Mayor,  Savannah,  Ga. 

This  appears  to  be  a  matter  that  almost 
entirely  affects  the  State  of  California,  and 
perhaps  the  other  Pacific  Coast  States.  I 
think  the  matter  ought  to  be  considered  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  people  there  and  decided 
solely  with  a  view  to  their  protection  and  in 
accordance  with  their  views  and  sentiments. 

Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  Editor,  The  Savannah  Press, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  "The  Pride  of  Palomar"  in  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine.  I  have  not  seen  the 
Cosmopolitan,  but  I  shall  certainly  look  it  up. 

I  agree  with  you,  the  Japanese  question  is 
a  very  serious  one  and  its  solution  calls  for 
statesmanship  and  firmness;  I  trust  also  for 
justice  and  calmness.  I  thank  you  again  for 
calling  this  matter  to  my  attention. 
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C.  V.  Truitt,  Banker,  La  Grange,  Ga. 

My  opinion  is  in  perfect  accord  with  yours 
regarding  the  yellow  peril. 

I  think  it  extremely  important  that  the 
Senate  and  Congress  should  promptly  take  up 
this  matter  just  as  soon  as  they  convene  in 
April. 


A.  W.  Van  Hoose,  President  of  Shorter  College, 
Rome,  Ga. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  several 
highly  educated  Japanese;  we  have  had  sev- 
eral Japanese  lecturers  at  the  college,  who 
have  delighted  us  with  the  story  of  their 
country,  and  they  have  told  it  in  language 
chaste  and  elegant.     As  these  men  have  stood 


upon  our  rostrum,  I  have  wondered  why  the 
people  of  the  West  should  so  thoroughly  dis- 
like their  race.  I  am  not  prepared  to  com- 
mit myself  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  all 
Orientals,  but  I  do  think  that  there  should  be 
an  educational  and  property  qualification  upon 
all  who  come  into  this  country  from  the  far 
East.  Perhaps  if  I  were  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  question  of  Oriental 
immigration,  I  might  agree  with  you  and  ad- 
vocate absolute  exclusion  of  all  Orientals. 


Francis  Venakle,   University    of   North   Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N    C. 

The  problem  to  which  you  draw  my  atten- 
tion is  indeed  a  grave  one.  It  calls  for  some 
immediate,  definite  and  firmly  administered 
policy. 
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Southwestern  States 


This  section  of  the  country  is  more  concerned  with  Japanese  immigrants  be- 
cause some  of  the  states,  particularly  Texas,  are  nearer  to  the  coast  and  furthermore 
the  negro  problem  seems  to  have  had  some  effect  in  their  judgment. 

Justice  Samford,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Alabama,  has  read  Mr.  Kyne's 
story  and  links  up  the  situation  in  California  with  that  of  the  negro  question  in  the 
Southern  States.  He  believes  that  each  state  should  be  permitted  to  work  out  its 
own  problems  with  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government  in  whatever  laws  it 
sees  fit  to  enact. 


Hon.    Joe   Brown,    U.    S.    Congressman,    3rd   Dis- 
trict,  Tennessee 

I  am  gratified  to  know  that  you  feel  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  Japanese  problem.  I  have 
often  wondered  why  there  was  not  a  more  gen- 
eral discussion  and  an  interest  in  this  subject. 
Of  course  it  is  not  a  question  which  is  vital  or 
ever  likely  to  become  so  in  Tennesee  or  this 
section  of  our  country,  but  as  an  American, 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  keeping  America  for 
the  Americans,  and  in  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity and  purity  of  our  race. 

I  have  read  some  parts  of  the  story  to  which 
you  refer,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  conditions 
described  by  Mr.  Kyne  will  make  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  country,  but  there  are  many 
thoughtful  people  who  do  not  read  fiction.  I 
wish  Mr.  Kyne  would  write  and  publish  his 
views  in  some  other  form.  I  think  it  would 
make  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  country 
and  I  know  it  would  reach  a  different  class 
of  readers. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  your  views 
and  believe  strongly  in  absolute  exclusion  of 
all  Orientals. 

T.  M.  Callahan,  President,  The  Lafayette  Adver- 
tiser,  Lafayette,   La. 

On  the  Japanese  question  I  have  been  at 
variance  with  the  policy  of  the  government 
and  in  full  sympathy  with  California.  I 
lived  in  California  for  six  months  and  noted 
the  Japanese  development.  I  agree  with  you 
thoroughly  that  we  are  facing  a  crucial  mo- 
ment in  Oriental  relations — in  fact,  I  have 
been  afraid  that  we  have  passed  said  crucial 
moment — and  also  agree  with  you  most  thor- 
oughly as  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all 
Orientals. 

This  is  a  white  man's  country.  The  United 
States  is  notably  careful  that  it  will  not  mix 
in  foreign  affairs  when  the  fate  of  white  men 
is  at  stake;  it  seems  to  be  powerfully  careful 
in  taking  any  action  with  reference  to  the 
Japanese. 

C.    G.    Comegys,    Vice-President,    The   First    Na- 
tional  Bank,   McKinney,   Texas 

I  am  heartily  opposed  to  further  toleration 
along  this  line. 


I  may  add,  for  your  information,  that  we 
are  fighting  it  in  Texas  and  the  recent  session 
of  the  Texas  Legislature  passed  a  bill  that 
we  believe  will  prevent  the  further  acquiring 
of  property  by  Japanese  in  Texas. 

B.  D.  Crane,  Secretary,  Reynolds-Davis  Grocery 
Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

I  referred  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
and  am  now  absorbing  "The  Pride  of 
Palomar." 

I  understand  that  the  Japanese  do  not  per- 
mit foreign  ownership  of  land  in  Japan.  If 
so  they  can  certainly  make  no  reasonable  or 
just  contention  for  privilege  in  the  United 
States  that  they  do  not  accord  to  foreign  citi- 
zens in  their  own  country;  but  apart  from  this 
we  have  a  right  to  say  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  who  shall  or  shall  not  become  land  owners, 
and  if  foreign  ownership  of  the  Japanese  is 
detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  our  own 
country,  then  by  all  means  National  Legisla- 
tion should  be  so  framed  as  to  protect  our 
own  citizenship. 

John    H.    Cunningham,    Taliaferro,    Cunningham 
&  Moursund,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

I  agree  with  you  fully  that  this  mat- 
ter should  have  our  earnest  consideration 
and  be  settled  in  Washington  now  rather  than 
in  Tokio  later.  We  are  too  far  inland  to  ap- 
preciate the  problems  of  California  and  of 
other  parts  of  our  country  bordering  on  the 
sea,  but  only  recently  a  number  of  Japanese 
colonists  bought  land  in  that  section  of  this 
state  known  as  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Upon 
their  arrival  there  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity refused  to  allow  them  to  settle  and 
they  moved  out  without  unpacking  their  be- 
longings. 

At  the  recent  legislature  a  number  of  bills 
were  proposed  to  prevent  Orientals,  and  par- 
ticularly Japanese,  from  acquiring  or  owning 
land  in  this  state.  I  have  not  been  advised 
yet  whether  any  of  these  bills  were  passed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  action  by  the  individual 
states  will  solve  the  problem,  and  I  hope  to 
see  Congress  settle  it  once  for  all  time  by  ap- 
propriate legislation. 
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Charles  E.  Dicken,  LL.D.,  President  of  Ouachita 
College,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

In  my  judgment  the  "peaceful  pen- 
etration" of  Japan  on  our  Western  Coast 
is  a  beginning  of  a  menace  to  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  Americas.  The  absolute  exclusion 
of  all  Orientals  will  be  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem and,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  solution. 
The  Orientals  themselves  established  a  pre- 
cedent in  this  and  we  would  do  wise  to  follow 
it. 

I  have  not  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Kyne 
entitled  "The  Pride  of  Palomar,"  but  I  will 
endeavor  to  get  a  copy  at  an  early  date  and 
read  it.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  result 
of  your  collaboration  of  opinions  on  the  mat- 
ter of  your  letter  at  your  convenience. 

George  K.  Favrot,  U.  S.   Congressman,   6th  Dis- 
trict, Louisiana 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem  is  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all 
Orientals.  Japan's  growing  power  is  a  menace 
to  us,  and  I  fear  that  the  average  American 
fails  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Japan  is  over-populated.  Her  present  area  is 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  her  population. 
And  her  industry  and  her  commerce  are  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  her  re- 
sources. 

She  is  driven  by  a  force  inexorable,  resist- 
less and  relentless;  a  force  before  which 
statesmanship  is  helpless.  The  expansion  of 
Japanese  industry  and  commerce  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  our  commerce.  Japan  plans  at 
least  commercial,  if  not  political,  control  of  all 
East  Asia.  Japanese  political  and  commercial 
control  will  mean  the  practical  exclusion  of 
American  products.  The  door  to  China  is  no 
longer  open  to  us.  Japan  has  closed  it.  East 
Siberia  is  about  to  fall  under  Japanese  con- 
trol. That  control  will  mean  the  practical  ex- 
clusion of  American  products  from  all  East 
Asia. 

The  sentiment  of  the  white  colonials  of 
Great  Britain's  Pacific  possessions  will  not  per- 
mit of  their  use  as  a  Japanese  dumping 
ground.  Such  is  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  that  Japan  dare  not  attempt  to  force 
upon  the  British  colonies  the  reception  of  her 
undesirable  nationals.  Following  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  she  must  look  to  our  Pacific 
coast.  The  Americans  of  our  Pacific  states 
will  not  willingly  permit  the  influx  of  any 
great  number  of  Japanese  for  reasons  beyond 
the  influence  of  treaty  or  diplomatic  conven- 
tion. The  opposition  to  Japanese  immigration 
in  large  numbers  springs  from  racial  an- 
tipathy. And  that  antipathy  is  merely  the 
instinct  the  preservation  of  racial  integrity 
and  racial  purity.  That  instinct  is  inerad- 
icable. It  cannot  be  eradicated  or  dulled  by 
treaty  or  diplomatic  convention. 

William    Arthur    Ganfield,    President    of    Centre 
College,  Danville,  Ky. 

I  share  with  you  most  sincerely  in  the  feel- 
ing that  it  behooves  American  citizens,  and 
statesmen,  to  be  very  thoughtful  and  earnest 
in  their  consideration  of  the  problems  facing 


us  on  our  Western  coast,  and  to  carefully  de- 
termine the  direction  we  shall  take  in  our 
future  policy. 

In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  I  think  we  are 
certainly  at  the  crossroads,  and  our  leaders 
might  seriously  ponder  our  next  steps. 

Frank  Grimes,  Editor,  The  Abilene  Daily  Re- 
porter, Abilene,  Tex. 

Thanks  for  the  tip  to  read  Peter  B.  Kyne's 
article  in  Cosmopolitan.  I  got  the  second  in- 
stallment and  liked  it  so  well  I  intend  to  look 
up  the  first  and  subsequent  "doses."  It  is 
away  and  above  his  average  work  and  bears 
the  earmarks  of  genius. 

Don  Miguel's  dissertation  on  the  Japanese 
question  covered  the  ground  thoroughly  and 
cleverly.  I  began  to  think  he  had  overlooked 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  Japanese, 
their  treatment  of  their  womenfolk,  but  he 
brought  that  in  too. 

I  agree  with  you.  The  Japanese  question  is 
very  real,  very  dangerous,  and  withal  very 
insidious.  The  yellow  heathens,  or  pagans  at 
best,  have  nothing  in  common  with  us  Amer- 
icans. Not  only  is  their  viewpoint  different, 
their  religion  wholly  incomprehensible  to  us, 
and  their  character  lacking  in  the  finer  ele- 
ments of  personal  honor,  veracity  and  fidelity, 
but  their  very  physical  structure  is  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  American  standard. 

O.  D.  Halsell,  The  Williamson-Halsell-Frasier 
Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

I  began  reading  the  article  not  fully  under- 
standing what  it  meant.  The  farther  I  went 
the  more  I  realized  that  it  was  written  for  a 
purpose.  I  had  felt  that  California  was  wrong 
and  that  she  had  no  right  to  pass  an  alien  law 
that  would  be  liable  to  involve  our  Nation  in 
war.  I  now  realize  that  it  should  not  be  left 
to  California  to  settle  this  question, — it  is  one 
that  involves  all  the  people  of  America  and 
one  that  should  be  taken  up  by  our  National 
body  and  settled  definitely  and  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  have  suggested  to  several  of  my  best 
friends  that  they  secure  the  Cosmopolitan  and 
read  Mr.  Kyne's  article.  I  have  particularly 
recommended  same  to  some  of  those  who  feel 
as  I  do, — that  we  should  allow  the  Japanese 
people  to  come  to  America,  own  property,  on 
account  of  their  ability  to  produce  systemat- 
ically and  for  the  further  purpose  of  teaching 
thrift  to  the  American  people. 

Horace  Hood,  Editor,  The  Montgomery  Journal, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

I  am  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  its  opposition  to  Japanese  immigra- 
tion, and  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  suggest 
in  this  connection  that  if  the  northern  states 
had  had  the  trials  and  tribulations  that  have 
come  to  the  south  by  the  presence  of  a  colored 
race  in  such  large  numbers,  this  sympathy 
would  not  be  sectional,  but  universal. 

The  south  is  kept  in  constant  fear,  its  social 
and  political  order  being  menaced, — this  men- 
ace being  due  to  many  sympathetic   humane 
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and  philanthropic  organizations  in  other  sec- 
tions with  no  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  or 
the  domestic  and  other  problems  to  be  solved, 
and  forgetting  that  racial  prejudice  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  and  that  the  proud 
Anglo-Saxon  is  not  going  to  permit  either  his 
private  or  public  affairs  dominated  by  an  in- 
ferior race — constantly  intermeddling,  thus 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  making  more  diffi- 
cult, a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

Speaking  for  the  more  thoughtful  men  of 
the  south,  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  take 
a  conservative  and  unbiased  view  of  the  sit- 
uation, I  want  to  say  that  I  am  gratified  to 
know  that  during  the  World  War  several 
thousand  of  our  colored  population  migrated 
north.  Let  them  be  an  equal  charge  upon  all 
sections.  They  have  been  a  hindrance  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  south.  They 
have  kept  farmers  from  the  west  and  middle 
west  torn  the  south,  where  we  have  the  mild- 
est climate  and  most  productive  lands  in  all 
the  country,  as  our  various  crops  even  now, 
with  all  our  drawbacks,  show.  That  the  negro 
has  been  a  drawback  to  the  south,  a  hindrance 
to  its  progress  and  prosperity  instead  of  a 
help,  is  shown  in  the  relative  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  black  belt  counties  and  the  white 
counties.  In  the  former,  production  has 
grown  less  and  less.  In  the  latter,  it  has 
grown  more  and  more;  and  yet  the  soil  of  the 
former  is  by  far  the  richest;  indeed,  there  is 
no  comparison. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  white  coun- 
ties where,  in  many  of  which,  negro  labor  is 
almost  unknown,  lands  that  formerly  brought 
$1.00  an  acre,  before  the  white  farmers  pur- 
chased them,  are  now  worth  from  $25.00  to 
$100.00  per  acre,  and  a  few  farms  are  for  sale 
at  any  price. 

In  the  black  belt  counties,  lands,  rich  prairie 
bottoms  have  steadily  decreased  in  value  as  in 
production,  due  to  the  fact  that  white  farmers 
from  the  other  states  dislike  the  negro,  not 
only  as  a  neighbor,  but  as  a  laborer.  That  at 
least  is  our  experience  and  observation  here 
in  Alabama. 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  simply  taken  an  ad- 
vance step  to  safeguard  its  future  social,  polit- 
ical and  industrial  life,  and  I  am  in  hearty 
Sympathy  with  its  ambitions  and  high  pur- 
poses. 

Hon.  Benjamin  G.  Humphreys,  U.  S.  Congress- 
man, 3rd  District,  Mississippi 

I  am  very  thoroughly  in  favor  of  preserving 
the  white  man's  civilization  in  its  integrity  in 
California,  in  Mississippi,  and  elsewhere.  I 
believe  in  the  exclusion  of  all  Orientals  from 
this  country  and  would  be  glad  to  vote  for 
such  a  measure. 

Within  the  next  twelve  years  the  Japanese 
native  born  (and  therefore)  citizens  of 
Hawaii,  will  outnumber  all  others.  Unfortu- 
nately the  14th  Amendment  makes  this  situ- 
ation well  nigh  hopeless.  We  should  not  per- 
mit this  same  possibility  to  arise  in  California. 
I  hope  those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  power  in  this  matter  will  so  act  as  to  pre- 
vent it. 


J.    H.    Kirtland,    Chancellor    of    Vanderbilt    Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  article  now  running  in  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine,  is  in  some  measure  an  exposi- 
tion of  Japanese  immigration. 

Naturally  I  am  for  America  and  for  the 
preservation  of  American  institutions  and  the 
purity  of  American  nationality.  Just  what 
this  last  expression  means  is  not  easy  to  say, 
but  it  does  mean,  in  my  opinion,  to  safeguard 
our  citizens  from  intermingling  with  some 
nations  and  from  mixing  without  intermingling 
with  others.  If  it  requires  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  immigration,  I  am  ready  for  that  with- 
in whatever  limits  are  necessary. 

Joseph  H.  Loveman,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

I  will  read  Mr.  Kyne's  story,  "The  Pride  of 
Palomar"  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  you 
my  opinion  after  reading  it. 

I,  personally,  agree  with  you  that  we  are 
not  very  far  distant  from  a  definite  decision  on 
our  Oriental  policy  and  that  it  behooves  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races  and  the  different  breeds 
that  go  to  make  up  these  races  to  awaken 
themselves  to  the  great  danger  of  Oriental 
supremacy  at  no  very  great  distant  future. 

Chas.   P.   Manship,   Editor,   State   Times,   Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

The  State  Times  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  complete  exclusion  of  all  Orientals  from 
the  United  States.  We  have  one  race  problem 
with  the  negro  and  we  of  the  South  know  what 
a  serious  problem  it  is.  The  situation  should 
not  be  complicated  by  a  yellow  problem  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

J.   W.  Martin,   Treasurer  and  General  Manager, 
Longville  Lumber  Company,  Longville,  La. 

I  read  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  including 
"The  Pride  of  Palomar." 

I  have  never  heard  it  denied  by  the  people 
acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  the 
Japanese  are  undesirable  as  a  part  of  the 
American  people,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  any  constitutional  move  that  can  be  made 
to  limit  the  number  of  them  and  their  like  in 
our  population. 

To  accomplish  that  I  believe  that  it  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  amend  our  constitution  so 
that  we  can  demand  that  any  person  coming 
to  our  shores  shall  renounce  his  allegiance  to 
any  and  all  other  countries  and  declare  his 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  he  shall  at  once  make  out  his  appli- 
cation for  citizenship;  otherwise  that  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  any  realty 
of  any  class  or  character  in  the  United  States, 
because  I  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  citizens  are  quite 
able  to  own  every  inch  of  the  United  States. 

Elliott  C.  Mitchell,  Managing  Editor,  The  Padu- 
cah  Evening  Sun,  Paducah,  Ky. 

It  prompts  me  to  say  that  I  believe  an 
agreement,  or  if  necessary,  an  exclusive  legis- 
lature, should  be  framed  with,  or  pertaining 
to  Japan,  that  will  guarantee  no  future  Jap- 


anese  settlement  in  this  country.  I  think  such 
an  act  should  guarantee  to  Japan  all  rights 
and  befriend  how  to  arrange  for  courteous 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries ; 
but  it  should  make  sure  that  no  Japanese  citi- 
zen can  come  into  this  country  except  as  a 
student  or  traveler,  whose  sojourn  here  will  be 
of  reasonably  short  duration,  and  I  think  that 
American  citizens  should  be  held  under  similar 
regulations  in  journeying  to  Japan.  I  regard 
the  Japanese  as  an  honorable  people  under 
Oriental  standards :  they  are  not  as  assimilable 
in  the  United  States  and  should  not  enjoy  pub- 
lic rights,  when  such  rights  pave  the  way  to 
the  foundation  of  the  yellow  race  here.  At 
the  same  time,  Japanese  honor  should  be  added 
with  an  agreement  that  is  reciprocal  in  all  its 
features.  Action  at  Washington  is  vital  on 
this  matter  and  at  this  moment. 

D.  D.  Moore,  Editor  and  Manager,  The  Times- 
Picayune,  New  Orleans,  La. 

I  have  been  following  Mr.  Kyne's  very  inter- 
esting story,  "The  Pride  of  Palomar,"  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 

I  agree  with  you  that  we  are  now  where 
there  must  be  an  understanding  with  Japan 
that  will  protect  all  our  country  from  Oriental 
immigration.  I  have  studied  the  question  at 
close  range  in  California,  and  feel  that  no 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment than  to  leave  the  settlement  of  this 
problem  to  the  various  states,  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Orientals  has  brought  home  to  them 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  should  be  handled  by  the  National 
Government  now  to  the  definite  exclusion  of 
the  Oriental. 

R.  K.  Pealey,  Texas  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
Houston,  Tex. 

The  Yellow  Peril  is  a  real  peril  and  not  a 
figment  of  the  imagination. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  who  sees 
the  light  to  endeavor  to  make  the  masses  of 
our  body  politic  see  that  discordant  elements 
must  be  kept  out. 

Hon.  Lee  M.  Russell,  Governor  of  Mississippi, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  with  reference 
to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  Orientals. 
These  people  on  our  western  coast  will  be  a 
continual  menace  throughout  the  years  to 
come. 

Wm.  H.  Samford,  Justice,  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Alabama,   Montgomery,   Ala. 

I  have  read  "The  Pride  of  Palomar"  with 
great  interest  and  Mr.  Kyne  has  stated  the 
racial  problems  confronting  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  States  in  a  very  forceful  manner. 
These  problems  are  not  new  to  the  peoples  of 
the  States  lying  South  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  representatives 
from  California  will  find  great  sympathy 
among  the  representatives  from  all  the  South- 
ern States  in  dealing  with  a  situation  not  only 


of  deep  concern  to  the  people  of  the  West,  but 
ultimately  to  the  entire  nation. 

Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  but  half  the  truth  when 
he  said:  "A  nation  cannot  live  half  free  and 
half  slave."  To  this  should  be  added;  no  two 
races  of  people  can  ever  live  in  the  same  terri- 
tory upon  terms  either  of  social,  political  or 
industrial  equality,  the  one  or  the  other  must 
dominate  or  there  must  be  amalgamation  re- 
sulting in  a  new  and  mongrel  racial  type.  The 
latter  is  not  to  be  thought  of  either  with  the 
Mongolian  or  with  the  black  man  if  America 
is  to  maintain  its  highest  standard  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization. 

I  am  glad  such  men  as  you  are  beginning 
to  awaken  to  the  seriousness  of  the  racial 
problems  confronting  this  people  and  to  the 
end  that  each  state  shall  be  permitted  to  work 
out  these  problems  in  its  own  way,  free  from 
the  interference  fiom  the  Federal  Government 
and  being  protected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  such  laws  as  the  states  may  enact  for 
the  welfare  of  their  own  people,  I  would  be 
glad  to  join  you. 

W.  R.  Shelton,  Editor,  Albany-Decatur  Daily, 
Albany,  Ala. 

When  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  made  his 
first  race  for  congress  in  Alabama,  fifteen  or 
eighteen  years  ago,  just  after  his  retirement 
from  the  navy,  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
"yellow  peril,"  after  hearing  him  in  an  address 
and  talking  with  him  privately.  He  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about,  and  the  people 
slept  on,  smiling  complacently  and  ridiculing 
his  opinion,  formed  from  close  contact  and 
observation. 

Geo.  S.  Slover,  Christian  Education  Commission, 
Clarendon,  Tex. 

You  can  quote  me  as  being  favorable  to 
strict  immigration  laws  and  opposed  to  alien 
land  ownership  in  the  United  States. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Taylor,  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  have  to  say  that  you  forcibly  express  my 
own  opinion  when  you  say:  "Absolute  ex- 
clusion of  all  Orientals  will  be  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem." 

J.  L.  Wadley,  Editor,  The  Texarkanian,  Tex- 
arkana,  Ark. 

I  share  the  belief  that  the  safety  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  institutions  depends  upon  the 
ultimate  exclusion  of  all  Orientals,  especially 
to  the  extent  of  barring  them  from  citizenship 
or  land  ownership  in  this  country.  American 
ideals  and  Oriental  instincts  can  never  be 
blended  in  assimilation. 

G.  F.  Winfield,  President  of  Wesley  College, 
Greenville,  Tex. 

There  is  ample  room  for  the  expansion  of 
the  overcrowded  Japanese  in  their  own  section 
and  among  similar  people.  Manchuria  and 
other  sections  in  that  vicinity  seem  to  offer 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  Japanese 
expansion. 
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Middle  States 

"We  need  cool,  as  well  as  wise  heads.  Just  let  us  go  ahead  and  exclude  un- 
assimilable  races,  but  do  it  without  passion  or  provocative  words." 

In  this  opinion,  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  from  Missouri,  expresses  the 
sentiment  of  the  Middle  States.  There  is  a  trend  in  favor  of  immediate  settlement 
without  stirring  up  antagonism. 

Governor  McKelvie,  of  Nebraska,  and  Senator  Lenroot,  of  Wisconsin,  are 
not  in  favor  of  the  present  Japanese  immigration  policies.  They  feel  that  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  such  importance  that  it  should  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care. 
They  assert  that  a  firm  policy  with  a  view  toward  maintaining  friendly  relations 
with  Japan  is  essential. 


Geo.  A.  Amendt,  President,  Amendt  Milling  Co., 
Monroe,  Mich. 

Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  for  having 
called  my  attention  to  the  article,  "The  Pride 
of  Palomar,"  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine, 
which  I  shall  secure  and  read. 

Are  you  not  also  of  the  opinion  it  is  about 
time  for  the  United  States  to  begin  and  choose 
more  carefully  the  immigrants  coming  to  this 
country?  Are  we  not  strong  enough  as  a  na- 
tion to  say  to  the  countries  of  the  old  world, 
"We  and  we  only  shall  be  the  dictators  of  who 
may  enter  our  country?"  If  reports  that  one 
gets  today  are  true  there  is  an  element  enter- 
ing the  United  States  that  will  in  time  ruin 
it. 

E.   W.  Barber,  Editor,   The  Jackson  News,  Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Probably  the  "Absolute  exclusion  of  all  Or- 
ientals will  be  the  only  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem." Japan,  China,  and  India  have  about 
half  of  the  world's  inhabitants.  The  new  era 
for  Japan  began  in  1866.  In  our  Hawaiian 
Island  a  preponderating  element  of  the  popu- 
lation is  from  Japan.  Other  Pacific  Islands 
are  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  They  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  occupancy 
of  portions  of  California,  a  State  that  is  Or- 
iental in  climate  and  products. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  Com- 
modore Perry,  representing  the  United  States, 
opened  the  ports  of  Japan  to  trade.  It  was  a 
glorious  achievement.  Since  then  Japan  has 
copied  American  and  European  methods  of  ex- 
pansion. In  fact,  she  must  expand  or  stag- 
nate. However,  it  seems  to  me,  that  her  field 
for  growth  is  in  Siberia.  In  war  she  defeated 
Russia.  She  has  annexed  Korea.  Her  methods 
are  often  cruel.  Siberia  is  the  only  great 
field  open  for  her  to  enter  and  possess — to 
occupy  and  exploit  her  energy  and  ambition — 
as  her  own  island  empire  must  seek  and  find 
an  outlet  in  some  direction.  This  would  with- 
draw a  further  invasion  of  our  Pacific  States. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands,  2,000  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  we  will  have  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  ownership  of  them,  and  their  occu- 
pancy by  the  descendants  of  their  present 
Japanese  inhabitants. 

Plainly  we  do  not  want  more  of  them  in  our 
Pacific  States,  and  revolutionary  Mexico  be- 
longs to  the  undeveloped  Mexicans,  among 
whom  the  Japanese  manifest  little  or  no  de- 
sire to  settle. 


Wm.   J.   Bartholf,   Principal   of   Crane   Technical 
High  School  &  Junior  College,  Chicago,  111. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  intermarriage  of 
races,  and  I  would  allow  no  one  to  be  taken  in 
as  an  American  citizen  unless  he  could  be  ab- 
sorbed safely  as  a  white  citizen. 

For  this  reason  I  would  be  "dead"  opposed 
to  admitting  the  oriental  nations. 


R.   M.   Barton,   Chairman,   U.   S.   Railroad   Labor 
Board,  Chicago,  111. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  the 
request,  and  for  calling  my  attention  to  the 
delightful  story  of  Mr.  Kyne  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan Magazine,  the  first  installment  of 
which  in  the  January  number  I  have  read 
with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

I  agree  with  your  comments  on  the  great 
problem  now  facing  the  nation  involved  in 
the  matter  of  oriental  immigration,  and  with 
the  splendid  analysis  and  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Kyne.  Indeed,  I  go  much  fur- 
ther than  your  indicated  views.  I  think  all 
immigration,  or  substantially  all,  should  be 
stopped  for  years,  and  at  least  until  we  have 
digested,  assimilated  and  thoroughly  Amer- 
icanized the  "rudis  indigestaque  moles" 
(tough  hunks)  we  have  already  swallowed. 

I  know  the  stock  arguments  for  the  other 
view.  But  suppose  we  have  vast  undeveloped 
resources  and  millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied 
lands  capable  of  being  made  highly  produc- 
tive, do  we,  who  have  received  so  much  from 
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our  ancestors,  gained  through  their  blood,  toil 
and  struggle,  owe  nothing  to  our  posterity? 
Why  should  we  squander  and  give  away  their 
heritage? 

As  long  as  we  have  the  large  surplus  in 
Nature's  bank  to  draw  on,  so  long  will  our 
power,  greatness  and  independence  exist.  Why 
should  we  sell  the  birthright  of  our  race  and 
nation  for  a  present  mess  of  pottage?  Why 
should  we  wish  to  rush  to  that  margin  of  an 
overcrowded  population  that  has  been  the  bane 
of  so  many  nations,'  and  which  brings  famine, 
pestilence  and  war? 

The  dominant  note  of  our  national  life  and 
government  has  been  that  of  individual  lib- 
erty. The  genius  of  our  wonderful  growth  and 
devolopment  along  all  lines  has  been  indi- 
vidual freedom  from  all  oligarchic,  bureau- 
cratic government,  a  reign  of  law  and  that  all 
laws  must  be  general,  impartial  and  universal, 
applicable  to  all  citizens  alike.  This  was  to  be 
a  country  among  whose  citizens  there  was  to 
be  no  class  distinction  under  the  law.  It  was 
founded  for  a  homogenous  nation  whose  citi- 
zens had  like  ideas  and  characteristics.  But 
we  have  invited  and  received  a  flood  of  peoples 
with  inherited  class  instincts,  prejudices  and 
hatreds,  who  do  not  share  nor  understand  our 
principles  and  traditions;  who,  unused  to  gov- 
erning would  themselves  take  the  reins  of 
government;  who,  invited  as  guests,  would  as- 
sume the  role  of  owners;  the  victims  of  ages 
of  oppression,  would  become  masters.  Our 
own  people  are  yielding  to  the  class  idea,  class 
feeling  and  effort  for  class  control  is  develop- 
ing rapidly,  and  class  war  is  now  on  our  hands. 
All  classes  are  entering  the  struggle  for  class 
control  and  advantage,  each  struggling  for 
laws,  conditions  and  institutions  that  will  put 
its  particular  class  in  control.  And  all  with 
singular  delusions  as  to  what  such  class  laws 
and  advantages  will  bring. 

But  here  is  where  we  must  realize  sooner 
or  later  that  we  have  reached  the  limit,  the 
irreducible  minimum.  We  are  bound  to  pro- 
tect within  our  own  borders  our  own  race  and 
our  own  essential  ideals  and  national  life.  The 
race  question  is  as  old  as  the  world,  but  so 
many  people  can  not  or  will  not  learn  the 
least  thing  about  it.  With  these  it  is  no  use 
to  argue  or  explain.  They  ignore  all  the  facts 
of  history,  all  the  laws  of  nature,  of  biology 
and  psychology,  the  unescapable  laws  of 
economics.  Others  as  yet  untouched  by  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  actual  threatening 
facts,  absorbed  in  their  own  individual  affairs, 
give  the  subject  no  thought,  and  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  danger.  Others,  yielding  to  their 
present  greed  and  hope  to  gain,  are  callous 
as  to  the  future.  But  it  is  time  to  think  and 
act.  It  is  not  the  problem  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  is  the  problem  of  the  whole  United  States. 

Hon.  Richard  E.  Bird,  U.  S.  Congressman,  8th 
District,  Kansas 

My  thoughts  and  feelings  are  one  hundred 
percent  American  and  I  very  much  admire  the 


spirit  our  President  has  shown  in  regard  to 
foreign  relations.  I  am  not  a  militarist,  but 
I  am  for  the  thorough  protection  of  our  coun- 
try. It  seems  to  me  that  there  ia  no  reason 
for  us  to  become  involved  in  war  with  Japan. 
The  American  people  are  the  most  courageous, 
the  most  God-fearing,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  peaceful  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  As  long  as  we  thoroughly  understand 
ourselves  and  keep  the  alloy  in  this  country 
down  to  a  safe  basis,  we  need  have  no  fear. 

W.  H.  Black,  President  of  Missouri  Valley  Col- 
lege, Marshall,  Mo. 

As  a  general  proposition,  history  teaches 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  so  far  as 
human  domination  and  leadership  are  con- 
cerned, started  with  the  Hametic  peoples  in 
Egypt,  and  later  passed  to  the  Semetic  peo- 
ples in  Western  Asia,  and  then  to  the  Ayrian 
peoples,  where  it  is  at  present.  It  does  not 
look  to  me  as  if  it  were  possible  for  the  future 
to  develop  the  Mongolian  supremacy,  but  if 
they  are  a  superior  people,  it  ought  to  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  world  for  them  to  be 
in  the  seats  of  power;  but  I  can  not  think  of 
it  as  a  possibility  because  of  their  lack  of 
moral  standards  and  social  prestige,  notwith- 
standing their  shrewdness  and  industry. 

Hon.  John  J.  Blaine,  Governor  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

I  feel  that  the  western  civilization  should  be 
saved  for  the  white  civilization. 

Hon.  John  G.  Cooper,  U.  S.  Congressman,  19th 
District,  Ohio 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  time  has 
come  when  our  country  must  stop  immigra- 
tion of  all  elements  which  cannot  become 
Americanized  or  appreciate  and  support  the 
ideals  and  institutions  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  President  and  Manager, 
Warren  Daily  Tribune,  Warren,  O. 

Replying  to  your  letter  about  the  story,  "The 
Pride  of  Palomar,"  I  beg  to  say  I  am  reading 
it  with  much  interest.  I  spent  five  months  in 
the  Orient  in  the  winter  of  1919  and  1920 
and  have  been  reading  a  great  deal  since  I 
returned  home.  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this 
subject  of  Japanese  coming  here  and  want  to 
help  any  way  I  can.  I  had  some  interesting 
experiences  in  Korea  because  of  my  interest 
in  their  fight  against  forced  assimilation  by 
the  Japanese  and  have  talked  to  several  Clubs 
on  the  subject. 

Laurie  Y.   Erskine,   Author,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Of  this  I  am  convinced.  The  problem  of- 
fers little  of  actual  danger  if  only  it  is  treated 
with    a    proper   understanding    of   the   people 
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whom  we  have  come  to  look  upon  as  the  ag- 
gressors. I  mean  the  Japanese.  Our  present 
difficulty  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  eyes  of  these  yellow  men  we  have  assumed 
precisely  the  same  role:  that  of  the  aggres- 
sors. 

Japan  has  for  some  years  been  imbued  with 
the  exact  qualities  of  national  incentive  which 
are  held  up  to  us  of  America  as  desirable  and 
laudable:  ambitions  and  an  intensive  ac- 
quisitiveness. She  has  been  unable  to  develop 
these  qualities  at  home,  however,  for  the  very 
natural  reason  that  Japan  has  limitations  both 
of  area  and  resource  which  prohibit  it.  As 
France  did,  and  Germany,  and  Holland,  and 
Britain  (whereby  we  owe  the  source  of  our 
very  being)  Japan  sought  to  expand  through 
colonization.  But  she  found  very  naturally 
that  the  world  was  used  up.  All  available 
spaces  were  marked  "Occupied"  in  very  legible 
characters. 

I  think  that  sympathetic  and  understanding 
mind  which  must  convince  Japan  of  her  mis- 
take in  choosing  our  shores  for  expansion 
without  permitting  to  feel  that  she  has  the 
slightest  hopes  of  success  in  a  resort  to  force, 
nor  the  slightest  prospects  of  surprising  us  in 
such  a  contingency,  is  best  left  to  diplomatic 
representation. 


Cal    M.    Feezer,    Editor,    Mirror-Democrat    Co., 
Mount  Carroll,  111. 

I  am  for  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the 
yellow  race,  and  will  go  even  further,  believing 
that  the  lower  classes  of  other  nations  should 
be  excluded  from  landing  on  our  fair  soil. 
Americans  for  America  should  be  the  slogan 
of  every  thorough  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  matter  should  be  decided 
by  the  incoming  congress  and  decided  but  one 
way,  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  yellow  men. 


David  Felmley,  President  of  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  Normal,  HI. 

I  believe  the  integrity  of  our  civilization 
demands  that  Japanese  and  other  orientals 
that  can  be  assimilated  into  the  white  race 
by  intermarriage  ought  not  be  permitted 
to  come  into  our  country  except  as  students, 
visitors  and  diplomatic  and  mercantile  repre- 
sentatives. I  think  we  should  maintain  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  oriental  na- 
tions; that  we  should  keep  good  faith  with 
them  at  all  times  and  be  thoroughly  consistent. 
If  America  is  for  the  Americans  the  Orient 
is  for  the  Orientals.  We  should  withdraw 
from  the  Philippines  forthwith. 


Calvin  H.  French,  President  of  Hastings  College, 
Hastings,  Neb. 

In  reply  to  your  recent  reference  to  the 
current  discussions  of  Japanese  immigration, 
particularly  an  article  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  my 


sympathies  are  with  those  who  believe  that 
there  should  be  some  more  effective  restric- 
tion of  Japanese  immigration  than  we  now 
have.  I  think  that  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
national courtesy,  we  should  accord  the  usual 
privileges  of  travel  and  study  and  perhaps 
some  form  of  citizenship  to  Japanese  who  are 
cultured  and  capable  of  understanding  our 
American  life  and  conditions.  The  unrestricted 
immigration  of  Japanese  laborers  does,  how- 
ever, tend  to  affect  injuriously  economic  and 
social  conditions.  Moreover,  in  my  judgment, 
the  attempt  to  incorporate  a  large  element 
from  a  race  as  distinctly  different  from  ours 
as  the  Japanese  are,  is  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment. 

H.  M.  Gage,  President  of  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 

I  have  felt  keenly  the  indignities  which 
Japan  has  heaped  upon  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  Korea.  Our  citizens  are 
not  accorded  the  respect  which  Japan  pays  to 
citizens  of  other  countries. 

While  I  am  not  able  to  advance  convincing 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  I  still  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  government  of  Japan  would 
respond  quickly  to  a  strong  and  positive  policy 
of  the  United  States. 


M.    C.    Garber,    Editor,    The    Madison    Courier, 
Madison,  Ind. 

I  consider  the  Japanese  peril  the  greatest 
which  threatens  our  country  from  foreign 
quarters.  I  believe  in  adequate  naval,  army 
and  aviation  defenses.  I  think  we  should  get 
the  Japanese  out  of  Hawaii  and  California  by 
fair,  just  and  peaceful  means — but  get  them 
out. 


H.  J.   Hagerman,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  shall  read  Mr.  Kyne's  article  with  interest. 

In  a  part  of  southern  New  Mexico  and 
around  El  Paso  the  Japs  are  getting  a  strong 
foothold  in  certain  highly  desirable  agricul- 
tural districts.  They  are  infinitely  more  effi- 
cient than  any,  but  few  of  our  own  people. 
How  can  you  combat  such  efficiency  except  by 
meeting  it?     That  is  the  problem  as  I  see  it. 

Cameron  Harmon,  President,  Missouri  Wesleyan 
College,   Cameron,   Mo. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  action  will  be  taken  in 
Washington,  and  I  fear  the  only  solution  will 
be  either  their  absolute  exclusion  or  an  abso- 
lute refusal  to  permit  them  to  own  real  estate 
in  this  country. 

L.  H.  Henry,  Publisher,  Charles  City  Daily 
Press  &  Evening  Intelligencer,  Charles  City, 
Iowa. 

I  am  thoroughly  interested  in  the  question 
and   read   everything   relating  to   the   subject 
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that  comes  under  my  notice,  being  fully  con- 
vinced that  any  further  recognition  of  these 
people  would  be  a  serious  mistake  and  a  men- 
ace to  our  country.  Their  presence  here  means 
a  separate  race  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with 
our  customs  of  living,  with  loyalty  to  their 
ancestral  home  and  antagonistic  to  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions. 


Hon.    J.    H.    Himes,    U.    S.    Congressman,     16th 
District,   Ohio 

May  I  say  that  I  am  intensely  interested 
in  and  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  problem?  I  feel  that  America  still 
is  in  position  to  receive  immigrants,  but  that 
we  should  draw  a  clear  line  of  debarkation 
between  those  who  may  and  will  fuse  with  our 
civilization  and  institutions  and  those  who 
would  establish  foreign  colonies  in  our  midst. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  encourage  the 
immigration  of  races  other  than  our  own,  and 
I  am  yet  to  be  persuaded  that  we  would  not 
be  entirely  justified  in  prohibiting  coloniza- 
tion by  Orientals.  I  thoroughly  agree  that 
this  question  should  be  settled  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  I  expect  to  devote  much  of  my  time 
during  the  next  few  months  to  seeking  a 
proper  solution. 


A.    Holmes,    President,    Drake    University,    Des 
Moines,  la. 

The  immediate  contact  that  strikes  fire  be- 
tween America  and  Japan  seems  to  come  in 
the  economic  realm  where  the  Japanese  by 
constant  application  and,  to  us,  impossible 
economy  are  able  successfully  to  compete  with 
and  drive  out  Americans  from  the  sections 
in  which  the  Japanese  settle.  If  this  is  the 
real  issue,  as  I  think  it  is,  I  have  always 
wondered  why  we  could  not  take  more  con- 
structive measures  to  compel  these  intelli- 
gent, aggressive,  and  industrious  people  to 
use  their  energies  for  the  benefit  rather  than 
for  the  detriment  of  our  civilization.  Of 
course,  I  realize  that  such  constructive  legis- 
lation is  far  more  difficult  to  carry  out — so 
difficult  that  even  the  principle  of  such  pos- 
itive legislation  might  be  denied.  However,  I 
think  our  whole  fabric  of  constitutional 
democracy  rests  upon  constructive  legislation 
applied  to  a  similar  realm,  that  is,  to  the  com- 
pulsory education  of  our  children.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  vast  free-school  system  which  has 
overcome  physical  obstacles  and  mental  ob- 
structions and  carried  itself  even  into  the  most 
remote  and  most  inaccessible  corners  of  our 
great  country  appears  to  me  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  application  of  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar principle  to  the  Japanese. 

Another  set  of  constructive  laws  give  us 
similar  hope.  They  are  the  health  regulations 
of  our  country  which  reach  almost  every- 
where, and  certainly  the  principle  of  this 
constructive  legislation  being  admitted  by  the 
passage  and  enforcement  of  such  laws,  it  does 


seem  that  similar  ones  could  be  made  to  apply 
in  such  manner  that  the  standard  of  living  of 
all  immigrants  to  this  country  could  be  suffi- 
ciently raised  to  make  the  immigrants  them- 
selves valuable  additions  to  our  corporate 
body. 


Harvey  Ingham,  Editor,  The  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter, The  Evening  Tribune  and  Des  Moines  Sun- 
day Register,  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  question  for  America  now  is  to  deter- 
mine about  how  large  a  population  we  wish  to 
maintain  and  then  hold  ourselves  down  to  it. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  notion  that  our 
main  purpose  in  life  is  to  fill  this  country  as 
soon  as  possible  either  with  Japanese  or  peo- 
ples of  the  Near  East,  or  Americans  them- 
selves.  But  I  should  dislike  very  much  to  see 
any  race  excluded  as  a  race. 

I  feel  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  that  we  have 
very  much  to  learn  from  the  Japanese.  In 
my  observation. they  are  the  best  trained  work- 
ers in  the  world  today. 


Hon.    Royal    C.    Johnson,    U.    S.    Congressman, 
2nd  District,   South  Dakota 

I  read  "The  Pride  of  Palomar"  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  I  agree  with  you  absolutely 
that  we  must  prohibit  all  immigration  from 
Japan  and  the  sooner  Americans  become  alive 
to  this  vital  problem,  the  sooner  pressure  can 
be  put  upon  Congress  and  the  Executive  to 
take  the  action  that  we  think  should  be  taken. 


Harry   P.    Judson,    President   of   The    University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  vital  to  the  future  of 
our  nation  that  we  should  control  rigidly  the 
question  as  to  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  mem- 
bers of  our  body  politic.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
superiority,  equality  or  inferiority,  but  rather 
a  question  of  similarity  and  assimilability.  We 
cannot  therefore  wisely  admit  to  our  body 
politic  members  of  unassimilable  races.  I 
believe  that  the  various  Asiatic  races  fall 
within  that  category.  We  ought  to  extend 
every  courtesy  to  travelers,  students  and 
others  whose  stay  here  is  to  be  temporary. 
We  should  under  no  circumstances  admit  the 
other  classes  who  are  likely  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens. 


Hon.  Wm.  S.  Kenyon,  U.  S.  Senator,  Iowa 

I  am  swamped  just  now  and  cannot  for  a 
few  days  read  the  article  you  speak  of,  but 
shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  very 
shortly.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  call  my  atten- 
tion to  this  matter.  I  talked  in  Europe  and 
on  the  boat  with  many  people  concerning  the 
Japanese  situation.  I  do  not  want  to  be  an 
alarmist,  but  really  feel  considerable  appre- 
hension. 
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P.    R.    Kolbe,    President   of   Municipal   University 
of  Akron,  Akron,  O. 

I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  Japanese  ques- 
tion in  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  School  Survey  Commission  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  1919  that  I  hesitate  to 
enter  on  any  discussion  of  a  matter  which 
closer  study  leads  me  to  believe  we  know  little 
about.  A  dangerous  condition  undoubtedly  ex- 
isted in  the  dual  school  system  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  This  condition  has  been  remedied  by 
recent  action  of  the  legislature  there.  I  am  not 
very  familiar  with  conditions  in  California  and 
I  should  prefer  to  leave  further  discussion  of 
this  question  to  those  who  are  on  the  spot 
and  who  have  given  it  more  attention. 


O.    E.    Kriege,    President    of    Central    Wesleyan 
College,  Warrenton,  Mo. 

A  study  of  the  educational  problem  in 
Hawaii,  made  for  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion at  Washington,  is  exceedingly  illuminat- 
ing. I  feel  that  a  more  legitimate  field  for 
Japanese  exploitation  is  the  adjacent  territory 
of  Siberia,  where  are  vast  stretches  of 
undeveloped  territory  and  a  particularly 
unorganized  civilization.  Looking  at  the 
question  from  every  viewpoint,  Oriental  im- 
migration to  America  and  exploitation  of  our 
resources  should  be  prohibited. 


B.    H.    Kroeze,   President   of   Jamestown   College, 
Jamestown,  N.  D. 

For  five  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast  I  came 
into  direct  contact  with  the  foreign  nationali- 
ties there,  and  I  must  confess  to  a  gradual  and 
natural  antipathy  to  the  Japanese.  Other 
nationalities  were  open  to  the  same  relations 
with  me,  but  none  other  gave  evidence  of  like 
peculiarities  and  racial  traits  which  are  for- 
eign to  our  conception  of  things.  I  studied 
the  foreigners  from  an  educational  point  of 
view.  The  first  impression  of  the  Japanese 
was  invariably  favorable.  He  does  not  evince 
his  deep  nature  until  after  long  association. 
He  seems  very  courteous,  polite,  apparently 
willing  to  do  anything  for  mutual  helpfulness, 
but  gradually  his  true  nature  comes  to  the 
fore  and  all  these  pleasant  qualities  of  his 
are  first  line  trenches  to  safeguard  what  he 
conceives  his  own  personal  interests.  He  is 
a  natural  born  diplomat.  He  finds  it  hard 
to  gain  the  American  conception  of  the  truth 
and  right  and  wrong.  That  seems  right  that 
will  advance  his  ulterior  end.  I  came  to  dis- 
trust him,  because  he  deceived  me  so  often. 
That  never  was  true  of  the  Chinaman.  I  had 
both  in  my  home.  The  Chinaman  is  the  soul 
of  honor.  Not  so  the  Japanese.  I  have  seri- 
ous doubt  of  the  complete  Americanization  of 
the  Japanese,  unless  we  would  be  willing  to 
vield  what  we  hold  most  dear  and  honorable. 


D.    W.    Kurtz,    President   of  McPherson   College, 
McPherson,  Kan. 

I  have  not  seen  the  article  to  which  you 
refer,  but  shall  endeavor  to  read  it.  I  have, 
however,  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Japanese  question  in  California 
as  well  as  in  the  Orient. 

I  am  surely  aware  of  the  Japanese  imperial 
policy  in  Korea  and  China,  but  I  am  equally 
certain  that  the  California  question  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  politicians  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  enough  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  seventy 
thousand  Japanese  in  California,  which  con- 
stitute only  two  percent  of  the  population,  are 
a  mena.ce  to  California  or  to  the  country.  The 
real  menace  with  Japan  is  the  anti-Japanese 
agitation  on  the  part  of  politicians  and  also 
journalists.  Their  lies  and  exaggerations, 
their  false  charges  have  insulted  Japan  and 
caused  the  military  party  of  Japan  to  pro- 
mote militarism  in  defense  of  their  honor.  We 
have  insulted  Japan,  and  Japan  is  sensitive 
to  the  insults,  and  this  caused  the  promotion 
of  militarism  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country. 

I  was  in  Japan  last  fall  and  I  read  very 
widely  on  this  subject,  and  I  realize  that  Japan 
is  becoming  estranged  from  our  country,  and 
trouble  is  ahead  of  us,  but  I  am  equally  sure 
that  if  we  do  our  duty  and  tell  the  truth  about 
conditions  and  treat  Japan  as  fair  as  we  treat 
the  Turk,  there  will  be  no  cause  either  for 
estrangement  or  for  war.  This  is  my  honest 
conviction  after  a  careful  and  an  extended 
study  of  the  problems. 

John  E.  Lambert,  Secretary,  Clayton  &  Lambert 
Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  Japanese  question 
is  a  very  serious  one. 

I  have  read  "The  Pride  of  Palomar,"  by  Mr. 
Kyne,  and  I  am  also  in  quite  close  touch  with 
the  conditions  and  situations  that  prevail  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

A  short  time  ago  I  read  the  book,  "The 
Seed  of  the  Sun."  If  you  have  not  read  it, 
it  will  be  well  worth  your  while,  as  it  goes 
into  the  Japanese  matter  very  fully  and  will 
be  of  interest  to  you. 

I  trust  that  our  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington will  have  brought  to  their  attention  the 
situation  as  it  is,  and  feel  sure  that  if  this 
is  done,  it  will  result  in  saving  us  a  world  of 
trouble  in  the  future. 

Hon.  Irvine  L.  Lenroot,  U.  S.  Senator,  Wisconsin, 
Chairman   Committee   on   Railroads 

I  have  been  making  such  study  of  the  Or- 
iental question  as  time  permitted,  and  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  absolute  exclusion 
of  all  Orientals  is  the  only  solution  of  our 
problem.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  longer 
rely  on  a  "gentlemen's  agreement,"  but  that 
exclusion  should  be  made  a  treaty  provision. 
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Failing  to  secure  that,  I  believe  our  treaty 
should  be  terminated,  and  our  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act  amended  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  all 
Orientals. 

We  ought  to  seek  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  and  I  believe  we  can  secure 
them  if  a  firm  policy  is  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  this  matter  is  beyond  discussion,  and  ex- 
clusion must  be  accepted  as  a  permanent 
policy  of  our  Government. 

Hon.  Edward  C.  Little,  U.  S.  Congressman,  3rd 
District,  Kansas 

In  1898  and  1899  I  was  with  the  20th  Kan- 
sas in  the  Philippines  during  that  campaign, 
and  passed  two  months  in  Japan  and  China 
on  my  way  home.  In  fact,  I  landed  in  Japan 
the  day  the  old  treaties  were  abrogated,  and 
foreigners  were  allowed  to  travel  through  the 
country  without  passports.  During  the  six 
weeks  I  spent  in  Japan,  I  never  heard  an  un- 
kind word,  and  received  nothing  but  courteous 
treatment  from  the  Japanese,  and  I  do  not 
agree  with  your  view  of  the  situation.  As  the 
American  representative  at  the  Capital  of 
Egypt  years  ago,  I  acquired  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing a  moderate  and  conservative  view  of  the 
constant  newspaper  agitation  of  occasional 
difficulties  that  arise  between  nations  that 
well  can  be  friendly.  I  see  no  occasion  for  any 
serious  alarm  concerning  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  ourselves.  Tactful 
statesmanship  and  reasonable  patience  should 
be  entirely  adequate  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
friendly  peace. 

Nobody  here  is  looking  for  a  fight  with 
Japan,  and  Japan  has  all  it  can  do  to  attend 
to  all  its  own  business  without  engaging  in  a 
War  with  this  great  Republic. 

When  I  was  there,  Mr.  Henry  Denison,  of 
the  District  I  represent  in  Congress  was  and 
had  been  for  one  quarter  of  a  century,  legal 
advisor  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  Japan.  Noth- 
ing I  learned  from  him  indicated  that  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office  was  dominated  by  any 
theories  unlike  those  which  actuate  statesmen 
of  all  races. 

I  do  not  regard  our  diplomatic  or  trade  re- 
lations with  the  Japanese  or  the  Orient  as  our 
"foremost  national  problem."  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
our  "foremost  national  problem,"  is  the 
American  people  and  their  welfare,  and  that 
alone. 

For  one  quarter  of  a  thousand  years,  from 
the  time  of  Ieaysu  until  Commodore  Perry 
landed  in  Japan,  Japan  herself  maintained  an 
isolation  not  paralleled  in  history,  and  with- 
out doubt  it  was  the  natural  home  develop- 
ment within  itself  during  that  period  which 
made  it  possible  for  Japan  to  take  a  place 
among  the  leading  nations  of  the  World  al- 
most as  soon  as  that  isolation  terminated. 
We  have  here  in  America  one  hundred  million 
people  who  are  developing  a  vast  territory. 
"Our  foremost  national  problem,"  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt, is  to  devise  the  ways  and  means  and 


plans  and  methods  by  which  their  children 
— all  their  children,  shall  enjoy  all  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  under  this  free  Government 
of  ours,  which  we  have  inherited  from  our 
fathers,  in  order  that  every  possibility  may 
be  open  to  each  of  them — and  that  is  problem 
enough  to  engage  the  loftiest  talent,  the  most 
stable  courage  and  the  highest  scholarship  to 
be  found  in  this  Republic,  a  service  that 
should  commend  itself  as  sufficiently  impor- 
tant, amply  respectable,  and  as  highly  honor- 
able as  any  man  should  care  to  aspire  to — 

"A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee." 


Daniel   B.    Luten,   President,    Luten   Engineering 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

I  think  that  the  suggestion  you  offer  would 
only  aggravate  the  situation  with  respect  to 
Japan.  If  Japan  is  forced  to  become  an  in- 
dustrial nation  instead  of  sending  her  surplus 
population  abroad,  she  will  have  to  create  a 
navy  and  army  to  defend  herself  when  trouble 
will  almost  surely  follow. 

W.  R.  McChesney,  President  of  Cedarville  Col- 
lege, Cedarville,  Ohio 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Pacific  states' 
problem  with  reference  to  the  Japanese  should 
be  taken  up  and  settled  as  soon  as  possible. 
Now  is  the  time  to  meet  and  settle  it.  Delay 
and  quibbling  will  only  make  it  more  difficult 
to  solve  and  in  the  meantime  engender  a 
hatred  which  may  lead  both  countries  to  re- 
pent at  leisure. 


J.  H.  McKeever,  President,  Aberdeen  American, 
Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

To  us  out  here  on  the  broad  prairies  of 
South  Dakota  the  Japanese  peril,  which  agi- 
tates the  folks  out  on  the  coast  greatly,  seems 
far  distant,  and  really  more  of  a  bugaboo  than 
the  facts  of  population  seem  to  Warrant. 

Hon.    Samuel    R.    McKelvie,    Governor    of    Ne- 
braska, Lincoln,  Neb. 

I  recognize  that  one  should  not  speak  with- 
out proper  authority  in  the  matter  referred 
to,  and  I  feel  that  this  is  a  subject  of  such  far- 
reaching  importance  that  to  agitate  it  without 
the  support  of  adequate  information  is  only 
to  irritate  a  condition  that  is  already  strained. 

Our  State  Legislature  now  in  session  passed 
a  bill  in  one  House,  which  prevents  the  owner- 
ship of  land  by  aliens  from  the  Orient.  This 
bill  was  directed  against  the  Japanese. 
Whether  it  will  pass  the  other  House,  I  do 
not  know.  This  is  a  question  for  the  National 
government  to  dispose  of,  and  yet  I  feel  that 
in  the  absence  of  action  in  that  quarter,  some 
States  may  properly  feel  called  upon  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  their  citizens  against  cer- 
tain penetrating  influences  from  without. 


Hon.  John  McNabb,  Mayor,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Orientals  should  be 
absolutely  excluded  from  this  great  country. 
If  this  is  not  possible,  then  put  them  under 
strict  regulation  and  not  allow  them  to  own 
one  foot  of  land  in  this  country. 


G.  L.  MacKintosh,  President  of  Wabash  College, 
Crawfordsville,    Ind. 

We  already  have  one  very  great  race 
question  and  it  is  a  pity  that  we  have  to  face 
another.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  attempt  a  thorough  and  if  possible  un- 
prejudiced study  of  the  situation.  The  longer 
we  put  off  settling  this  question  the  more 
dangerous  it  becomes.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  be  headlong  and  precipitate.  It  seems 
we  shall  sooner  or  later  shut  out  all  orientals 
except  travelers  and  students.  In  this  case 
we  should  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the 
dammed  up  peoples  of  Japan  and  China  to 
spill  over  into  Siberia  and  Mongolia. 


Hon.  Elliot  Marshall,  Mayor,  Saint  Joseph,  Mo. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter 
that  would  never  come  to  a  show  down.  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  United  States  was  so 
powerful  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Japan. 

Possibly  I  am  mistaken.  But  at  any  rate, 
the  men  in  Washington  should  safeguard  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  our  country,  and  if  in 
their  wise  opinion  it  should  seem  necessary  to 
stop  immigration,  I  am  back  of  them. 


Mrs.     Maude    Murray    Miller,     Chairman    Ohio 
Board  of  Censors,   Columbus,   O. 

I  can  see  both  sides  of  the  problem,  and  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  is  better  to  exclude 
Japanese  from  this  Country  or  to  make  friends 
of  them  and  use  their  industry  and  thrift  to 
build  up  our  nation  as  it  cannot  be  done 
through  any  other  class  of  foreigners. 

W.  A.  Millis,  President  of  Hanover  College,  Han- 
over, Ind. 

The  American  people  must  reserve  the  right 
to  determine  for  themselves  whom  they  will 
admit  to  residence  in  this  country.  A  nation  in 
a  sense  is  a  household,  and  entitled  to  such 
privacy  as  is  conceded  to  the  family.  This 
principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  political 
system.  Unless  we  may  decide  for  ourselves 
whom  we  shall  admit  as  our  guests  and  whom 
we  shall  adopt  into  our  family,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  preserving  our  institutions.  If 
this  principle  is  not  conceded  by  our  neigh- 
bors there  is  nothing  left  but  to  require  it  of 
them. 

T.  V.  Murphy,   Editor,   The   Clinton  Advertiser, 
Clinton,  la. 

Your  views   on   the   Oriental   situation,    as 


briefly  touched  upon  in  your  recent  letter  to 
me,  have  been  my  own  for  some  time,  although 
these  have  been  somewhat  shaken  of  late  as 
the  result  of  statements  made  to  me  by  persons 
who  have  been  in  touch  with  the  situation  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Some  of  these  have  assured 
me  that  the.  vast  majority  of  Japanese  in 
America  are  humble  and  unpretentious,  easily 
controlled,  and  really  useful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  manual  labor  for  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  procure  white  men  to  do.  I  shall 
read  "The  Pride  of  Palomar,"  and  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  suggestion. 


Harry    W.    Musselwhite,    Editor    and    Publisher, 
The  Manistee  News  Advocate,  Manistee,  Mich. 

I  have  been  reading  Mr.  Eyne's  illuminat- 
ing story,  "The  Pride  of  Palomar,"  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  makes  the  same  sort  of 
impression  upon  other  thoughtful  readers  that 
it  has  upon  me. 

Without  any  especial  rancor  or  prejudice 
against  the  Japanese,  I  cannot  construe  their 
encroachments  in  the  West  and  their  coloniza- 
tion projects  there  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  a  menace  to  the  peace,  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  this  nation. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  know  that  you, 
with  your  resources  and  opportunities,  have 
made  this  subject  one  of  serious  concern,  and 
I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  so  crystallize  pub- 
lic opinion  that  the  whole  American  people, 
rather  than  those  of  one  section,  shall  dispose 
of  the  issue  as  it  should  be  disposed  of. 


Hon.    Knute   Nelson,   U.    S.    Senator,   Minnesota, 
Chairman  of  Committee   on  the  Judiciary 

Japan  has  got  her  hands  full  with  Formosa, 
Korea,  and  a  portion  of  Manchuria.  Her  field 
of  operations  is  necessarily  in  the  Orient,  and 
I  never  thought  that  she  had  any  hostile  plans 
against  the  United  States. 

Some  of  her  people  want  to  emigrate  to  this 
country,  and  there  is  great  hostility  to  this 
immigration  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  properly 
so,  because  the  Japanese  cannot  well  blend  or 
amalgamate  with  our  people,  or  become  citi- 
zens of  our  country.  But  aside  from  that 
matter  of  Japanese  immigration,  there  is  noth- 
ing serious  in  the  Japanese  situation,  to  my 
mind,  and  nothing  to  get  up  a  scare  about. 

J.    M.    Page,    Editor,    Jersey    County    Democrat, 
Jerseyville,  111. 

No  faith  can  be  put  upon  agreements  or 
protestations  of  the  Japanese.  A  nation  that 
worships  idols  in  this  day  and  generation  has 
no  respect  whatsoever  for  God  or  man,  and 
they  only  wait  the  opportunity  of  joining  with 
some  greater  nations  to  cause  us  great  trouble, 
and  with  our  three  thousand  miles  of  sea 
coast,  with  airplanes  and  submarines  today 
better  than  those  we  possess,  where  do  we 
stand? 
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Stuart  H.  Perry,  Editor,  The  Adrian  Daily  Tele- 
gram, Adrian,  Mich. 

It  seems  to  me  axiomatic  that  every  nation 
has  both  a  right  and  a  duty  to  protect  its 
racial  integrity,  and  to  exclude  any  race  or 
people  that  it  may  desire  to  exclude  for  any 
reason  whatsoever.  Right  there  is  where  some 
easy-going  ones  get  far  astray.  They  argue 
on  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  Japanese  as 
though  that  were  a  criterion.  That  is  a  waste 
of  words.  The  virtues  and  merits  of  the  Japa- 
nese are  irrelevant.  The  one  determining 
fact  is  that  we  do  not  want  the  Japanese  in 
this  country.  We  do  not  have  to  justify  our 
preference  to  the  satisfaction  of  outsiders,  any 
more  than  a  woman  needs  to  justify  her  re- 
jection of  a  suitor.  The  fact  that  we  do 
not  want  them  is  basic  and  all-sufficient.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  very  qualities  cited  as  vir- 
tues and  merits  may  be  among  the  most  con- 
vincing reasons  why  we  do  not  want  them. 

The  temperament  and  ambition  of  the  Japa- 
nese nation,  together  with  the  fecundity  of 
the  race  itself,  presents  a  condition  in  world 
politics  which  we  must  absolutely  face,  not 
academically,  but  with  all  our  power  and  re- 
sources. It  necessarily  involves  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  a  common  policy,  and  the  sooner  that  policy 
is  clearly  settled  the  more  certain  will  be  its 
success. 

H.    M.    Paul,    Editor,    The    Morning    Irontonian, 
Ironton,   Ohio. 

Personally  I  believe  the  entire  problem  of 
immigration  is  too  laxly  handled  and  it  is 
lamentable  that  the  situation  was  not  con- 
fronted more  vigorously  in  years  gone  by. 
America  may  be  in  fact  the  "Melting  Pot,"  but 
the  foreign  element  that  is  being  dumped  into 
it  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  properly  fused 
by  the  apparently  waning  fires  of  American 
patriotism. 

If  the  "Yellow  Peril"  is  a  peril,  and  many 
of  the  best  minds  of  the  country  in  civil,  gov- 
ernmental, and  military  life  seem  to  agree 
that  it  really  exists,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
greatest  menace  that  could  confront  the  na- 
tion would  be  to  permit  an  influx  of  this  type 
of  immigrant  and  permit  the  creation  in  this 
country  of  a  system  similar  to  that  maintained 
by  Germany  prior  to  the  late  war. 

The  problems  of  Americanization  are  al- 
ready momentous  and  it  would  appear  the 
height  of  folly  to  let  down  the  barriers  for 
Orientals  or  anv  other  class  of  undesirable 
immigrants  until  we  have  safely  begun  the 
assimilation  of  the  present  surplus,  "it  may 
be  a  radical  assertion,  but  I  believe  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  legislation  will  be  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  growth  of  patriotism 
and  prevent  the  intensive  interest  of  the  na- 
tionals of  other  countries  being  reflected  in 
public  demonstrations  in  which  Americanism 
is  apparently  lost  sight  of,  and  which  offer  a 
striking  arraignment  of  our  past  policy  of  un- 
restricted immigration. 


Samuel   Plantz,   President   of   Lawrence    College, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

While  I  realize  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  considerable  trouble  ahead,  I  also  believe 
that  if  our  country  will  treat  the  Japanese 
rationally  and  justly  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  of  any  conflict.  I  know  a  number  of 
men  who  have  lived  in  Japan  many  years  and 
who  stand  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  officials.  We  have  a  number  of  graduates 
of  this  institution  who  have  acted  as  teachers 
and  missionaries  there.  I  have  conferred  with 
them  carefully  and  am  convinced  that  while 
there  is  a  military  party  that  is  aggressive, 
there  is  also  a  peace  party,  quite  as  strong, 
which  believes  that  the  good  of  Japan  is  bound 
up  with  relations  of  good  will  with  the  great 
western  nations.  I  am  also  convinced  that 
we  are  not  just  in  many  of  our  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Japanese  because  of  their  lack  of 
discrimination  concerning  the  different  classes. 
I  admire  Japan  for  standing  against  laws  that 
assume  race  inferiority.  Economic  expediency 
is  one  thing  and  national  antipathy  is  quite 
another.  If  our  government  is  let  alone,  I 
believe  the  state  department  can  come  to 
just  terms  with  Japan  and  that  is  all  any 
true  American  ought  to  desire.  I  regard  the 
California  situation  as  extreme  and  unfor- 
tunate, and  I  feel  that  agitation  of  the  mili- 
tarists and  the  Navy  League  against  Japan 
is  both  unfortunate  and  unpatriotic.  If  we 
have  a  war  with  Japan  these  yellow  journals 
and  yellow  propagandists  will  be  the  cause 
of  it.  Japan  is  in  no  condition  to  wage  war 
with  the  United  States.  Her  poverty  is  ex- 
cessive and  her  burdens  are  great.  The 
natural  direction  of  necessary  expansion  is  in 
Siberia  and  Manchuria.  We  should  crush  this 
war  agitation  soon  and  settle  down  to  a  policy 
of  just  and  statesmanlike  conciliation.  I  am, 
therefore,  entirely  opposed  to  the  position  you 
state  in  your  letter. 

C.    S.   Rardin,   Publisher,    The    Charleston   Daily 
News,   Charleston,  Illinois 

Out  in  Illinois  we  know  nothing  about  the 
California  troubles  of  the  Japs,  save  that 
there  is  a  grave  suspicion  that  they  are  taking 
that  country  simply  by  hard  work;  while  the 
whites  are  yipping  about  an  8-hour  day,  it 
appears  the  Japs,  like  the  farm  women,  are 
putting  in  18  hours  a  day.  The  ultimate  result 
is  apparent. 

We  cannot  see  our  way  clear  to  whoop  it 
up  against  the  "Yellows."  Of  course  some- 
body will  get  up  a  war  with  them  eventually, 
but  then  enthusiasm  in  this  part  will  have  to 
be  worked  up  to  a  higher  pitch  than  now  to 
imbue  any  great  amount  of  "patriotism" 
against  them. 

Frederick    H.    Rawson,    President,    Union    Trust 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

"The  Pride  of  Palomar"  is  exceedingly  well 
written,  contains  food  for  thought,  and  should 
be  read  by  all  thoughtful  Americans. 
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James    Schermerhorn,    Publisher,    Detroit    Daily 
Times,  Detroit,  Mich. 

From  all  I  have  been  able  to  see  or  hear  or 
read  there  are  no  direful  forebodings  in  Jap- 
anese industry  and  frugality  shifted  to  these 
shores. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  struck  me  that  there 
was  a  stimulus  to  our  sometimes  slothful  and 
ease-loving  people  in  the  eagerness  of  these 
new-comers  to  work  out  their  economic  salva- 
tion in  the  sweat  of  their  faces. 

But  I  will  re#d  "The  Pride  of  Palomar" 
open-mindedly. 


Chas.  Spencer,  Editor,  The  Daily  News,  Arkan- 
sas City,  Kan. 

I  have  a  deep  concern  in  the  timely  settle- 
ment of  this  or  any  other  question  of  inter- 
national import,  which  if  allowed  to  run  on 
and  on  until  sentiment  is  firmly  established, 
is  more  liable  to  breed  trouble,  even  though  the 
final  solution  is  just  to  all  concerned,  than  it 
would  to  make  a  slight  error  by  dispensing 
with  it  promptly  and  finally. 

I  think  our  government  should  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  concluding  this  argument  now,  for 
further  controversy  will  make  it  more  difficult. 


H.  H.  Seerley,  President  of  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

I  am  fairly  familiar  with  a  great  many  lo- 
calities in  California.  I  can  understand  why 
Mr.  Kyne  is  discussing  the  matter  as  actively 
as  he  has  done  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine, 
but  for  one  who  is  handling  public  education 
and  dealing  with  the  people  who  come  to  our 
public  schools  as  well  as  our  advanced  schools, 
I  think  the  American  will  lose  out  in  the  con- 
trol of  affairs  unless  he  is  successful  in  de- 
veloping a  population  of  his  own  kind  and 
character. 


Elbridge  C.  Smith,  Manager  and  Editor,  Virginia 
Daily  Enterprise,  Virginia,  Minn. 

From  personal  observation,  I  have  found 
the  Japanese  a  sly,  tricky  race  that  cannot  be 
trusted  under  any  condition.  This  objection 
does  not  apply  to  the  Chinese.  In  several 
instances  I  have  watched  the  establishment  of 
Oriental  colonies,  and  in  each  case  it  has 
started  with  one  or  two  of  the  yellow  men  get- 
ting a  small  piece  of  property,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  the  white  families  of  that 
district  were  crowded  back  and  the  one  or  two 
families  of  yellow  land  holders  multiplied 
many  times. 

I  find  that  residents  of  this  district  do  not 
feel  toward  the  Oriental  as  we  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  investigation  shows  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  never  been  brought  in  contact 
with  the  Oriental  as  he  is,  and  therefore  are 
unable  to  recognize  the  problem  as  it  is,  and  I 
hope  Mr.  Kyne,  through  his  book,  "The  Pride 
of  Palomar,"  will  be  able  to  force  the  facts 
upon  the  people  of  our  country. 

I  agree  with  you  entirely  that  absolute  ex- 
clusion of  all  Orientals  will  be  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem^ 


Hon.  Elliott  W.  Sproul,  U.  S.  Congressman,  3rd 
District,  Illinois 

I  am  not  only  now  in  favor  of  the  exclusion 
of  Orientals  but  I  have  been  for  a  long  time. 
Of  course,  that  statement  does  not  apply  to 
students  and  travelers. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  go  into  the  reasons  for  this  opinion  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  obvious.  I  might 
add,  however,  that  we  cannot  absorb  them  into 
our  body  politic  and  that  their  standards  of 
living  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  tolerated 
in  numbers  in  any  community. 

I  believe  that  no  person  should  be  admitted 
to  this  country  that  is  not  capable  of  being 
made  a  good  citizen  of  it. 

H.   L.   Stetson,  President  of  Kalamazoo   College, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  problem  discussed  is  a  very  important 
one  and  some  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
situation  ought  to  be  sought  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  near  future. 


R.   E.   Stout,  Managing  Editor,  The  Kansas   City 
Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

We  quite  agree  with  you  on  the  importance 
of  the  so-called  Japanese  question  and  have 
repeatedly  expressed  ourselves  on  the  subject 
in  the  editorial  columns.  We  believe  it  is 
highly  important  not  only  that  we  retain  our 
naval  standing  but  we  have  been  strongly  in 
favor  of  military  training.  The  attitude  of 
the  politicians  on  this  question  has  been  most 
discouraging  but,  nevertheless,  we  have  not 
relaxed  in  our  efforts  to  embark  the  country 
on  a  program  which  would  at  least  give  us  an 
abundance  of  officers  in  the  event  of  another 
war. 


H.    P.    Smith,    Secretary    and    General    Manager, 
Buhl  Stamping   Company,   Detroit,   Mich. 

I  heartily  agree  with  your  sentiments,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  business  men  of  the 
country  will  take  it  upon  themselves  to  bring 
every  possible  pressure  to  bear  upon  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington,  in  an  endeavor  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, at  an  early  date. 


Hon.   C.   J.   Thompson,   U.  S.   Congressman,   5th 
District,  Ohio 

You  are  most  respectfully  informed  that  my 
opinion  is  that  the  United  States  has  been  en- 
tirely too  lax  in  its  immigration  laws. 

I  thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  the 
article  entitled  "The  Pride  of  Palomar."  and 
I  shall,  at  my  first  opportunity,  be  delighted 
to  read  it. 
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Thomas   Barney   Thompson,   Editor,    The   Rock- 
ford  Daily  Republic,  Rockford,  111. 

We  who  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  sit- 
uation, believe  that  California  and  other 
western  states  are  sounding  a  national  warn- 
ing, and  agree  with  Kyne's  attitude  in  "The 
Pride  of  Palomar." 


Fred  J.  Thieme,  Secretary,  Wayne  Knitting  Mills, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Regarding  the  Japanese  question.  It  seems 
strange,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  true,  that 
some  Americans  will  sell  their  ability  to  the 
Japanese  for  money  to  spread  propaganda  in 
favor  of  the  Japanese  in  this  country. 

I  had  Miss  Simms,  General  Secretary  in  the 
Industrial  Department  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
my  home  this  week.  She  was  surprised  at 
my  antagonism  to  the  Japanese  and  claims 
that  she  had  been  informed  by  an  American 
who  had  studied  the  question  and  was  writing 
and  speaking  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  land 
ownership  throughout  the  East  that  the  Japa- 
nese question  was  very  much  misrepresented 
by  the  Californians. 


Hon.  Horace  M.  Towner,  U.  S.  Congressman, 
8th  District,  Iowa,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs 

I  have  read  the  article,  or  rather  the  last 
number,  in  which  Mr.  Kyne  discusses  the  Japa- 
nese question  very  strongly  and  conclusively. 
I  think  the  Japanese  question  is  one  of  ex- 
treme delicacy  and  difficulty.  The  whole  policy 
of  Japan  is  based  upon  audacity  and  bluff. 
Her  present  attitude  with  regard  to  the  island 
of  Yap  is  insufferable  and  should  be  resented 
strongly.  Of  course  we  in  the  legislative  de- 
partment hesitate  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
duct of  diplomatic  relations  conducted  by  the 
executive  department.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  not  allow  the 
Japanese  to  carry  their  bluff  to  the  extent  of 
inducing  us  to  relinquish  our  rights  in  the 
Pacific.  Already  that  policy  has  gone  too 
far. 

I  thank  you  for  calling  the  matter  to  my 
attention  and  hope  that  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  United  States  will  be  awakened  to  the 
real  situation. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Thwing,  President  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  do  not  believe  that  Japan  desires  a  war 
with  this  country.  I  think  that  Japan  is  as 
averse  to  a  conflict  with  United  States  as 
United  States  is  averse  to  a  conflict  with 
Japan. 

This  opinion  is  based  upon  general  expres- 
sions, and  also  is  based  on  conversations  I 
have  had  with  several  Japanese  statesmen  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  in  Tokyo  several  vears 
ago. 


I  think  the  thoughtful  men  of  each  country 
— such  men  as  one  finds  in  the  University 
clubs — ought  in  some  formal  and  united  way 
to  express  the  friendly  judgments  which  each 
nation  has  for  the  other. 


£.    S.    Wenis,    Scioto    Gazette    Company,    Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio 

Japan's  problem  is  just  the  same  as  that 
which  confronted  Germany  and  which  very 
probably  will  confront  us  o»e  of  these  days — 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  her  teeming 
population  on  an  area  too  scant  to  afford  them 
livelihood.  To  my  mind  the  proper  thing  to 
do  is  to  divert  the  Japanese  into  eastern  Si- 
beria where  they  seem  to  have  a  penchant  for 
going  just  now  and  let  them  work  off  their  ex- 
cess population  over  there.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  relief  to  us  and  cause  the 
rapid  development  of  one  of  the  greatest  wheat 
growing  sections  in  the  world  as  yet  only  par- 
tially developed. 


Hon.    Hays   B.    White,    U.    S.    Congressman,    6th 
District,  Kansas 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  en- 
tire subject  of  Immigration  and  especially  the 
Pacific  coast  situation,  which  I  regard  as  a 
very  delicate  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
important  subject,  in  relation  to  our  foreign 
immigration  policy. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  and  the  sub- 
ject has  had  and  will  have  my  most  careful 
attention  with  a  view  of  reporting  permanent 
legislation  that  will  protect  American  social 
and  political  interests. 


John  White,  Acting  President  of  Rose  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

I,  too,  have  been  interested  in  the  discussion 
of  the  American-Japanese  problem  as  brought 
out  in  such  novels  as  "The  Pride  of  Palomar" 
and  "Seed  of  the  Sun,"  as  well  as  in  more 
serious  articles  such  as  those  published  re- 
cently in  "The  Atlantic  Monthly."  Unfor- 
tunately, so  far  almost  all  of  what  I — and  pre- 
sumably the  public  generally — have  read  has 
dealt  with  but  one  side  of  the  question.  I 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  hear  the  other  side 
as  well  before  an  intelligent  expression  of 
opinion  can  be  formed  and  given. 

As  to  the  unassimilability  of  the  yellow 
races  in  this  Country  I  am  convinced.  I  am 
also  rather  fully  of  the  opinion  that  Japan  is 
playing  a  game  deeply  in  her  own  interests, 
which  is  perhaps  natural,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  she  cannot  be  brought  to  reason  with- 
out plunging  the  nation  into  war.  Every 
effort  in  keeping  with  our  dignity  and  national 
interests  to  accomplish  this  should  at  least  be 
made  before  the  final  step  is  taken,  and  we 
must  guard  ourselves  against  the  jingo  and 
against  propaganda  manifestly  intended  to 
lead  to  war  if  we  would  do  that. 
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W.    F.    Wiley,    Editor,    The    Cincinnati   Enquirer, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  can  agree  with  you  only  in  part.  A  Japa- 
nese penetration  or  invasion  I  should  view 
with  much  alarm.  On  the  other  hand,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  there  is  great  need  in  this 
country  for  common  labor  on  the  great  agri- 
cultural domains.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  the  cry  constantly  goes 
up  for  help  on  the  farms.  Our  people  no  longer 
will  live  in  the  rural  districts  and  farming 
is  looked  upon  as  degrading.  The  Chinese, 
primarily  an  agricultural  people,  would  fill  this 
void  admirably  and  we  think  without  detri- 
ment to  any  class  of  Americans. 


Hon.  John  Sharp   Williams,  U.  S.   Senator,  Mis- 
souri, Chairman  of  Committee  on  the  Library 

Nothing  is  of  more  vital  importance  to  a 
Democracy  than  that  the  population  of  a  coun- 
try governed  by  it  should  be  homogeneous.  To 
that  end  the  various  elements  should  be 
mutually  assimilable  in  lawful  wedlock.  The 
whites  will  not  and  ought  not  to  intermarry 
with  either  Orientals  or  Africans,  hence  we 
ought  to  admit  as  immigrants  or  settlers  no 
more  of  either. 

We  need  cool,  as  well  as  wise  heads.  Just 
let  us  go  ahead  and  exclude  unassimilable 
races,  but  do  it  without  passion  or  provoca- 
tive words. 


H.  K.   Wood,   President,   The  Wood  Shovel  and 
Tool  Co.,  Piqua,  O. 

I  have  read  the  article,  "The  Pride  of  Palo- 
mar."  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  California's  prejudice  to  the  Japa- 
nese; also  interested  in  the  articles  referred 
to. 

During  the  past  week  I  had  a  call  from 
one  of  our  old  employees  that  moved  to  Cash- 
mere, Washington,  some  years  ago  and  was 
surprised  to  learn  "of  the  foothold  the  Japa- 
nese are  getting  on  the  Coast.  I  therefore 
have  a  better  understanding  as  regards  to  the 
prejudice  against  the  Japanese  by  the  people 
on  the  Coast  and  agree  with  them  that  the 
prejudice  is  well  founded. 

James   M.    Wood,    President   of   Stephens    Junior 
College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

I  feel  very   strongly  that   in   a  very   large 


measure  the  people  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  right  in  their  stand  on  the 
question  of  Oriental  exclusion.  Any  race  that 
will  not  blend  with  our  own  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  gain  a  foothold  either  extensively 
or  intensively.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment, but  of  common  sense.  There  are  racial 
differences  and  differences  in  social  ideals  that 
are  fundamental.  I  believe  personally  in  wel- 
coming to  our  shores  all  people  from  whatever 
clime  and  from  whatever  race  who  can  be- 
come an  identical  part  of  our  own  national  life 
without  injuring  the  traditions  upon  which 
our  own  civilization  is  built.  Personally,  I  am 
vain  enough  to  believe  that  our  own  represents 
a  higher  type  of  civilization  than  do  those  that 
at  present  dominate  the  Orient.  I  am,  there- 
fore, very  strongly  in  favor  of  a  drastic  ex- 
clusive policy. 


Huston    Wyeth,    President    of    Wyeth    Hardware 
&  Manufacturing   Co.,   St.   Joseph,   Mo. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  your  ideas  re- 
garding the  yellow  race  and  have  been  do- 
ing all  I  could  for  a  number  of  years  to  see 
if  we  could  not  head  it  off  in  some  way.  But 
so  far  nothing  but  talk  has  been  accomp- 
lished. I  think  Mr.  Kyne's  articles  should  be 
printed  in  book  form  and  if  gotten  up  cheaply 
we  could  all  afford  to  buy  a  number  and  dis- 
tribute them  where  they  would  do  the  most 
good.  I  have  learned  a  great  many  things 
regarding  the  different  things  that  have  been 
done  by  these  people  which  the  Government 
should  have  stopped  a  long  time  ago.  One 
thing  in  particular  that  I  think  I  got  from 
very  good  authority  was  that  some  time  ago 
when  it  looked  as  though  we  were  going  to 
have  trouble,  that  they  were  all  ready  to 
blow  up  every  bridge  and  disable  every  rail- 
road going  into  California.  So  that  if  the 
trouble  did  break  out,  it  would  have  been  al- 
most impossible  for  us  to  rush  troops  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  time  to  avoid  slaughters  and 
catastrophes  which  would  follow.  Prepara- 
tions which  they  have  also  made  in  Hswiolulu, 
I  should  think  ought  to  be  known  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


Hon.  George  M.  Young,.  U.  S.  Congressman,  2nd 
District,  North  Dakota 

I    agree    with    you    that    we    ought    not    to 
temporize  with  this  problem. 
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Western  States 


The  Japanese  problem  has  assumed  far  greater  proportions  in  the  Western 
States  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country.  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington have  been  affected  most,  and  the  letters  from  these  and  nearby  states 
reflect  the  local  importance  of  the  question. 

There  is  constant  reference  to  racial  differences  and  all  analyses  are  based 
evidently  on  deep    feeling  and  personal  conviction. 

Governor  Stephens,  of  California,  emphasizes  the  situation  by  stating  that  it 
is  a  national  problem  rather  than  a  local  one. 

Senator  Poindexter,  of  Washington,  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  a  strong 
exclusion  policy,  but  expresses  the  desire  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  Japan 
and  all  other   nations  bordering  on  the  Pacific. 


Alva    Adams,    President,    Pueblo    Savings    and 
Trust  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  your  desire  that 
Japanese  immigration  be  restricted.  I  do  not 
confine  my  objection  to  Japan.  As  a  matter 
of  public  policy  I  would  close  the  gates  of 
Castle  Garden  to  all  immigrants,  yellow,  black 
or  white,  for  five  years. 


John    F.    Allen,    Allen's    Drug    Store,    Corvallis, 
Ore. 

There  is  only  one  solution  to  this  problem, 
exclusion.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  why, 
as  every  one  must  know  that  the  White  Race 
and  the  Yellow  can  not  mix  or  live  in  har- 
mony side  by  side.  We  can  not  bring  our 
laboring  class  down  to  their  level,  therefore  we 
can  not  allow  any  other  class  or  nation  to 
come  to  our  shores  who  will  place  a  handicap 
on  our  own  people. 


Alfred  Atkinson,  President  of  State  College  of 
Agriculture  &  Mechanic  Arts,  University  of 
Montana,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  and  some 
little  investigation  to  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting Orientals  to  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the  United 
States  should  adopt  the  policy  of  excluding 
these  people  from  the  owning  of  property  in 
this  country.  We  are  disposed  to  say  that 
Americans  cannot  compete  with  Orientals,  but 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  fortunate  that  such  is 
the  case.  We  do  not  desire  to  compete  with 
them  for  they  operate  from  a  plane  of  liv- 
ing so  much  below  the  one  which  we  desire 
to  maintain  that  there  is  no  common  basis 
from  which  the  two  different  races  of  people 
may  start.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  govern- 
ment should  take  a  firm  hold  of  this  question 
right  away,  for  delay  can  only  add  to  the 
ultimate  complication  which  will  result  if  it 
is  allowed  to  go  on. 


Benjamin     Brooks,     Editor,     San     Luis     Obispo 
Tribune,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

I  assume  that  your  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
trend  of  opinion  in  this  section  of  California 
with  reference  to  the  Japanese  invasion.  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that  there  is  here  no  di- 
versity in  the  sober  judgment  of  our  people 
with  reference  to  the  matter.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  a  kin  to  a  scourge  of  leprosy,  un- 
changeable in  its  nature,  absolutely  incurable, 
unlimited  in  the  extent  of  its  devastation  and 
unquestionably  destructive  of  our  Republic  as 
such,  so  far  as  it  shall  extend.  It  is  even 
considered  rank  heresy  to  our  political  ideals, 
that  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth  on  our  soil 
a  Japanese  should  be  considered  an  American 
citizen.  There  is  but  one  remedy  possible 
which  is  to  annul  that  feature  of  our  laws 
and  to  deport  all  persons  tainted  with  Japa- 
nese blood.  The  recent  action  of  Australia  in 
ridding  their  country  en  masse  of  the  disturb- 
ing element  is  the  true  course  to  pursue. 


Wallace  C.  Brown,  Managing  Editor,  The  Placer- 
ville  Republican,  Placerville,  Cal. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  you  are  interesting 
yourself  in  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  from 
the  United  States.  Few  people  in  the  East 
seem  to  realize  the  awful  menace  which  con- 
fronts them  in  the  "peaceful  penetration"  of 
the  little  brown  men.  In  my  judgment  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  Japanese  in  this  country,  whether 
born  here  or  not.  If  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main it  will  be  but  a  comparatively  short  time 
before  they  will  drive  out  the  white  popula- 
tion, for  their  birth  rate  is  appalling. 

I  know  deportation  is  a  radical  measure,  but 
it  can  be  accomplished,  or  Japan  might  be 
asked  to  recall  the  Japanese  now  here. 
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Hon.  Ralph  H.  Cameron,  U.  S.  Senator,  Arizona 

I  quite  fully  agree  with  you  on,  the  position 
you  have  taken  and  beg  to  advise  you  that  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  give  too 
much  thought  and  study  to  this  question.  I 
might  state  that  the  Fifth  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Arizona,  which  has  just  adjourned,  has 
passed  an  Anti-Japanese  legislative  measure, 
which  prevents  them  from  being  land-owners 
in  our  State,  and  I  am  firmly  behind  the  State 
in  their  action. 


F.    Chatterton,    Attorney-at-law,   Riverton,   Wyo. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  you,  relative 
to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  Orientals,  but 
I  also  go  further,  and  am  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  immigration.  I  believe  in 
America  for  the  people  who  presently  inhabit 
it  and  for  their  descendants. 


M.  R.  Chessman,  Editor,  Astoria  Budget,  Astoria, 
Ore. 

The  problem  is  assuming  such  proportions, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  it  must  be  recognized  by 
the  nation  and  dealt  with  decisively.  I  do  not 
advise  that  diplomacy  be  thrown  to  the  four 
winds,  but  I  do  submit  that  there  should  be 
more  of  simple  frankness  and  courage  in  the 
protection  of  American  rights  from  an  alien 
menace. 


Walter    E.     Clark,    President    of    University    of 
Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 

It  has  been  my  clear  judgment  as  a  student 
of  immigration  that  nothing  short  of  com- 
plete exclusion  of  all  orientals  will  be  safe 
policy  for  the  United  States  of  America.  By 
complete  exclusion,  I  mean  a  policy  for  all 
oriental  races  paralleling  the  present  policy 
with  reference  to  Chinese,  namely,  complete 
exclusion  of  all  who  would  immigrate  to  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  homes 
here,  but  permission,  under  proper,  careful 
safeguards,  for  temporary  sojourns  in  the 
United  States  by  students,  travelers,  bona  fide 
representatives  of  commercial  and  industrial 
business  enterprises  and  diplomats  with  their 
suites. 


We  do  not  want  the  Mediterranean  hordes 
nor  the  Japanese  hordes,  but  we  do  want  the 
Nordic  peoples  and  the  Chinese.  The  truth 
is  that  California  has  been  cursed  by  the 
"Native  Son"  He  won't  work  and  he  makes 
a  protest  against  any  class  that  will  work.  If 
the  Japanese  should  all  leave  California  in 
a  body  tomorrow,  it  might  create  a  famine 
there. 

The  coast  has  suffered  for  years  from  lack 
of  common  labor,  and  situated  as  it  is,  with 
the  ocean  to  the  west  and  a  thousand  miles  of 
thinly  settled  country  on  the  east,  the  labor 
unions  have  the  market  cornered  and,  of 
course,  will  keep  it  so  if  possible.  While 
making  a  study  of  the  Oriental  menace  on  the 
coast,  will  you  not  study  our  treatment  of  the 
Chinese  and  look  into  the  character  of  these 
men? 

Ernest  H.  Collins,  Denver,  Colo. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  West,  and  we  are  now  putting  a 
bill  through  the  Colorado  Legislature,  pro- 
hibiting the  Japanese  from  becoming  property 
owners. 

I  shall  make  it  a  point  of  reading  the  article 
you  mention. 

John    F.     Conners,    Editor,     Oakland    Enquirer, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Build  a  naval  base  to  cost  $100,000,000  in 
Alameda  Point,  where  the  Government  has 
5,000  acres  of  land  free  of  cost;  send  the  en- 
tire fleet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  a  long  period 
and  the  Japanese  question  will  be  settled  at 
once.  All  other  discussions  miss  the  vital 
point.  Action  not  words  is  the  thing  to  suc- 
cess in  this  matter. 


Courtney  Ryley  Cooper,  Author,  Idaho  Springs, 
Colo. 

I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
Japanese  situation,  as  you  suggest. 

Of  course,  one  mind  isn't  a  hundred  million ; 
however,  it  seems  that  there  is  only  one  an- 
swer; to  exclude  them  now  with  comparative 
ease  or  do  it  later  when  the  task  inevitably 
will  be  far  more  difficult. 


Calvin     Cobb,     Editor,     The     Idaho     Statesman, 
Boise,  Idaho 

The  Oriental  menace  does  not  interest  me 
greatly.  We  made  the  same  howl  about  the 
Chinese  and  the  coast  has  lost  the  labor  of 
these  men  just  at  the  time  it  was  most  needed. 
In  Idaho  we  agitated  the  Japanese  question 
and  practically  all  of  our  Japanese  laborers 
have  gone.  If  we  could  handle  the  enormous 
peaceful  penetration  by  Germans,  surely  we 
need  not  fear  the  presence  of  a  few  thousands 
of  Orientals. 

I  would  favor  some  law  that  would  allow 
us  to  pick  the  class  of  immigrants  we  need. 


Wm.   H.    Crawford,   Portland   Chamber   of   Com- 
merce, Portland,  Ore. 

Any  thinking  person  today  will  appreciate 
what  a  dangerous  mental  epidemic  can  be  in- 
spired by  vicious  propaganda.  This  manifests 
itself  in  every  phase  of  our  national  life,  busi- 
ness, political,  social,  religious.  We  even  see 
it  in  our  Presidential  elections.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  country,  but  it  finds  quicker 
response  in  the  highly  imaginative  minds  of 
the  Americans,  than  with  more  sluggish 
thinkers.  Individuals,  institutions,  causes  and 
even  nations  may  be  "propaganded  to  death." 

In  the  face  of  the  very  evident  anti-Japa- 
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nese  propaganda  which  if  going  so  strong  in 
the  United  States  today,  it  is  hard  for  me, 
and  it  must  be  hard  for  anyone  else  who  tries 
to  hold  to  the  broad  view  point,  to  refrain 
from  taking  an  extremely  opposite  view,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  offset  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  to  other  extremes.  It  requires 
considerable  self  control  and  balance  if  one 
decides  to  keep  apart  from  the  present  emo- 
tional surge  against  the  Japanese  nation,  and 
yet  express  true  Americanism. 

Such  expressions  as  "Japan's  peaceful  pene- 
tration," "the  grave  problem  which  is  facing 
the  Pacific  Coast,"  indicate  the  extremes  to 
which  propaganda  will  lead  the  highly  im- 
aginative American  mind. 

Many  years  ago  Japan  was  known  as  the 
"hermit  kingdom."  These  very  United  States 
played  a  most  important  part  in  opening  Japan 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  against  Japan's 
will!  An  old  United  States  frigate  cleared 
her  decks  for  action  and  threatened  the  bom- 
bardment of  an  ancient  Japanese  fort.  In 
those  days  Japan  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  She 
resented  the  presence  of  Americans  and  all 
other  "foreign  devils." 

We  had  our  part,  however,  in  forcing  these 
people  to  accept  a  modern  civilization.  Our 
own  people  went  into  that  country  and  ex- 
ploited its  resources.  Our  industries  brought 
cheap  Japanese  labor  over  to  this  country  and 
played  them  against  native-born  American 
labor. 

History  is  said  to  repeat  itself  and  there  are 
many  striking  illustrations  of  a  peculiar  cycle 
in  human  affairs.  We  find  now,  with  tables 
reversed,  the  United  States  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  position  where  a  majority  may  demand 
closing  our  doors  to  all  Orientals.  Making  of 
ourselves,  perhaps,  a  Twentieth  Century 
"Hermit  Kingdom,"  in  self  defense,  .if  better 
methods  are  not  discovered  for  handling  the 
real  and  imaginary  problems  of  foreign  immi- 
gration. 


R.  A.  Crothers,  Editor,  The  Bulletin,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

I  believe  that  as  far  as  the  Chinese  are 
concerned  the  present  exclusion  law  is  satis- 
factory. With  the  Japanese  the  case  is  quite 
different.  They  are  a  greater  menace  than 
the  Chinese  ever  were,  and  at  present  there  is 
no  effective  check  upon  their  coming  to  our 
country.  Unless  they  are  checked,  a  few  de- 
cades will  see  them  swamp  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  States.  As  a  race  they  are  pro- 
lific, and  as  workers  they  are  indefatigable  to 
a  degree  that  outdistances  all  white  labor. 
In  this  latter  connection  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  generally  speaking  they  are  averse 
to  taking  employment  under  our  people,  and 
probably  ninety  per  cent  of  those  here  are 
their  own  employers  or  are  employed  by  other 
Japanese. 

Another  most  important  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  they  live  on  an  economic  and  do- 
mestic plane  far  below  that  of  our  own  people 


— lower  than  it  is  advisable  that  any  one  in 
our  country  should  be  compelled  to  adopt. 

If  California's  anti-alien  land  law  is  not 
superseded  by  a  treaty  it  may  do  much  to 
check  the  flood  of  Japanese  immigration. 
Under  no  circumstances,  however,  would  it  be 
advisable  to  interfere  with  the  coming  of  Japa- 
nese scholars,  students,  travelers,  investiga- 
tors, business  agents,  etc. 


Hon.  C.  F.  Curry,  U.  S.  Congressman,  3rd  Dis- 
trict, California 

I  thank  you  for  having  called  my  attention 
to  Mr.  Kyne's  story,  "The  Pride  of  Palomar," 
in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  personal  interest 
you  are  taking  in  the  Oriental  problems  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Your  recent  trip  to  the  coast 
and  study  of  the  problems  on  the  ground  has, 
I  doubt  not,  convinced  you  that  the  Oriental 
in  America  is  not  a  California  question,  but 
that  it  is  a  nation-wide  question  that,  as  you 
say  truthfully,  should  be  settled  now  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Hon.  Bruce  Dennis,  State  Senator,  Oregon 

Without  going  into  detail,  permit  me  to 
say  that  in  the  last  session  of  the  Oregon 
legislature  I  supported  and  voted  for  a  state 
law  that  would  exclude  the  Japanese  from 
lease  and  ownership  of  Oregon  lands.  It  was 
defeated  by  the  combined  effort  of  wealthy 
Japanese  and  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, but  there  were  nine  of  us  in  the  Senate 
who  stood  for  the  bill  to  the  end. 

It  is  a  most  serious  question,  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt,  and  the  regret  is  that  the  middle  states 
and  the  east  do  not  sense  its  importance. 


G.  B.  Dennis,  Spokane,  Wash. 

In  many  cases  the  Japanese  are  of  value, 
they  being  in  most  instances  peaceable  citi- 
zens, hard  workers,  and  giving  attention  to 
many  commercial  lines,  which  otherwise  would 
be  neglected.  True,  the  Japanese  is  a  for- 
eigner, of  different  type  and  character  from 
the  American,  but  they  do  fill  a  want  which 
the  American  dees  not,  and  for  which  reason 
their  services  are  of  value.  I  speak  more 
particularly  as  to  this  Northwest  part  of  the 
coast,  as  I  know  that  in  California  the  preju- 
dice against  them  is  very  strong,  but  as  to 
the  merit  of  the  position  there,  I  am  not  well 
advised,  although  I  do  know  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  to  both  Japanese  and 
Chinese  as  well.  However,  I  think  this  ques- 
tion should  be  very  carefully  considered  by 
all  people  and  a  consensus  of  opinion  taken 
thereto  before  any  drastic  action  be  taken  re- 
lated to  them  as  foreigners  or  as  men.  This 
letter  is  written  you  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  at  some  future  time  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  take  up  the  subject  for  further  con- 
sideration and  write  you  again  thereto. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  American  as 
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he  is  known  is  made  up  of  all  nationalities, 
and  while  the  European  is  more  akin  to  our 
life  than  the  Japanese,  nevertheless,  we  were 
all  foreigners  at  some  past  time.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  an  American 
nationality,  which  has  aided  in  the  upbuilding 
of  this  country. 

Charles  M.  Donaldson,  President  of  Montana 
Wesleyan  College,   Helena,  Mont. 

1  fully  realize  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 
Possibly  it  will  be  wise  to  exclude  Orientals. 
My  position,  however,  is  that  of  several  other 
keen  students  of  the  problem,  that  the  only 
just  and  kindly  attitude  is  the  Christian  one. 
By  this  I  mean  that  the  principles  of  Christian 
democracy  should  govern.  Not  that  the  Or- 
ientals are  inferior  nor  that  in  themselves 
they  are  a  menace  to  us,  but  rather  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  possibility  or  desira- 
bility of  amalgamating  and  thus  it  is  impos- 
sible to  absorb  and  make  of  them  American 
citizens.  For  the  time  being  I  think  all  other 
races  should  be  excluded  in  whole  or  in  part 
until  we  have  fully  Americanized  the  many 
divergent  elements  already  in  our  land.  While 
I  believe  that  we  have  a  right  and  a'  duty  to 
pass  laws  restricting  immigration  into  our 
own  land,  yet  that  very  fact  debars  us  from 
taking  any  action  or  even  expressing  a  hostile 
opinion  to  the  Oriental  finding  a  home  for  the 
surplus  population  in  Siberia,  Africa,  South 
America  and  even  Mexico.  He  must  go  some- 
where and  if  we  refuse  him  admittance  we 
have  no  right  to  say  that  he  must  not  go  else- 
where. 


Carl    G.    Doney,    President    of    Willamette    Uni- 
versity, Salem,  Ore. 

I  am  clearly  of  the  impression  that  an 
amicable  adjustment  should  be  made  by  which 
the  number  of  Japanese  entering  the  United 
States  to  become  citizens  should  be  limited.  I 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  absolute  exclusion. 
My  contact  with  the  Japanese  and  the  judg- 
ment formed  from  the  reports  of  others  do 
not  permit  me  to  feel  that  they  are  a  menace. 
The  problem  naturally  is  many-sided,  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  the  part  of 
good  statesmanship  to  make  an  arrangement 
which  would  be  mutually  satisfactory;  and  I 
have  confidence  that  this  can  be  done  if  en- 
tered upon  in  the  right  spirit. 

G.   R.   Dunaho,   Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  you  how  much  the 
people  of  this  state  appreciate  the  interest 
and  the  help  you  have  given  us  in  our  fight 
against  the  yellow  vermin  "Japs"  and  I  have 
heard  many  speak  of  it  and  I  am  sure  with 
the  influence  you  have  you  will  be  able  to 
show  the  Eastern  people  the  terrible  menace 
we  are  facing. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist  or  pessimist,  but  I 
have  made  a  study  of  the  situation  here  and 


in  Japan  and  must  say  that  it  is  the  greatest 
menace  this  country  ever  had  to  face. 

W.    W.    Emmerson,    Editor,    The    Daily    Record, 
Canon  City,  Colo. 

To  my  mind  the  so-called  "Japanese  prob- 
lem" is  one  of  vastly  more  importance  to  the 
American  people  than  is  generally  realized. 
It  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
that  the  government  at  Washington  deal  with 
it  promptly  and  effectively,  otherwise  an  acute 
situation  will  be  developed  by  it  that  can  only 
be  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
The  Japanese  race  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
our  own  in  its  history,  traditions,  aspirations, 
customs  and  habits.  It  can  never  be  imbued 
with  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  and  whatever  it 
simulates  of  western  civilization  is  but  a 
veneer.  Underneath  it  is  the  unregenerated, 
unyielding  Asiatic  which  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Christianity  as  we  understand  it. 
For  reasons  that  are  inbred  in  him,  the  Japa- 
nese can  never  become  a  loyal,  patriotic  citi- 
zen of  our  republic,  nor  does  he  desire  to  for 
that  matter.  With  that  characteristic  in  his 
soul,  he  cannot  be  merged  into  our  system  of 
living,  as  he  of  right  ought  to  be,  any  more 
than  oil  can  be  mixed  with  water.  He  is  a 
hopeless  and  irretrievable  alien  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  be  given  the  protection 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  "the  menace  of  the  Jap"  from 
personal  observation  in  Hawaii  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  our  own  country.  A  few  of 
his  kind  are  a  nuisance;  a  multitude  is  a  dis- 
aster. Since  the  Chino-Japanese  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  wars  the  Mikado  and  his  sub- 
jects have  gotten  universal  domination  into 
their  heads  and  they  would  attack  us  with 
the  "mailed  fist"  to-morrow  if  they  thought 
they  had  any  chance  of  success.  This  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  United  States  was  indi- 
cated by  the  recent  murder  of  a  lieutenant 
in  our  army  at  Vladivostok.  In  a  larger  way 
it  is  shown  in  Japanese  antagonism  to  the 
American  policy  of  the  "open  door"  in  China. 
I  am  convinced  from  facts  that  have  been 
brought  to  public  attention  during  the  last 
few  years  that  influences  at  Tokio  are  inimical 
to  American  interests  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
that  sooner  or  later  we  must  punish  the  up- 
start as  he  deserves.  Ihe  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  truckle  to  the  Japanese.  They 
would  interpret  such  a  course  as  cowardice 
and  paltroonery  and  "add  insult  to  injury." 
Japanese  immigration  into  this  country  should 
be  absolutely  prohibited  and  their  nationals 
already  here  should  be  forced  to  respect  and 
obey  our  laws.  California  is  right  in  refusing 
them  to  hold  landed  property.  Socially  and 
industrially  the  Japanese  are  a  curse  to  us. 
The  only  permanent,  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  Japanese  question  is  to  rid  of  it,  root  and 
branch.  It  should  be  throttled  without  delay 
in  order  that  the  sacrifice  we  make  in  doing 
so  can  be  minimized.  Such  problems  need 
drastic  treatment. 
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Wm.  J.  Fisher,  President,  The  Stone-Fisher  Co., 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

I  believe  that  half  the  "people  who  are 
making  the  greatest  objection  to  admitting 
the  Japanese  are  people  who  have  selfish  mo- 
tives, or  people  who  have  not  given  this  sub- 
ject careful  attention;  at  least  so  it  appears 
to  me.  Japan  is  our  best  market  today,  and  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  cannot  say  that 
the  Japanese  are  undesirable  aliens.  We  are 
admitting  people  daily  that  are  much  more 
dangerous  and  undesirable.  I  have  the  great- 
est confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  do  not  believe  that  the  Japanese  or 
any  other  nation  will  ever  be  allowed  to  dic- 
tate a  policy  that  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  people. 

While  you  were  at  Camp  Lewis,  you  no 
doubt  noticed  the  excellent  quality  of  vege- 
tables that  were  furnished.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  these  were  raised  by  Japanese.  In  this 
community  and  vicinity,  we  have  a  population 
of  about  five  thousand.  On  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast  the  population  will  not  exceed  125,000. 
This  number  is  scattered  along  the  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  coast  line.  We  want  Japanese 
business,  and  Japan  wants  our  products. 
There  may  be  some  slight  misunderstanding 
in  the  Government  policy,  but  we  will  never 
see  the  day  that  Japan  will  declare  war  against 
the  United  States. 

Labor  organizations  and  the  I.  W.  W.  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  scatter  this  propaganda, 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  within  the  next  five 
years  the  sentiment  against  the  Japanese  will 
greatly  change. 


Hon.  Burton  L.  French,  U.  S.  Congressman,  1st 
District,  Idaho 

I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  I  think  all  history  sustains, — that  the 
mixing  of  races  as  distinct  as  the  white  race 
and  the  yellow  and  brown  races  cannot  pro- 
duce anything  of  good  to  the  progeny  of  such 
mixture. 

Again,  I  am  just  as  earnestly  convinced  by 
the  record  of  all  history  that  it  is  impossible 
for  races  as  dissimilar  in  ideals,  religions  and 
habits  to  live  side  by  side,  attempting  to  be 
members  of  the  same  nation, — assuming  that 
they  do  not  blend,  without  being  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  and  strife.  I  think  our 
eastern  people  do  not  realize  the  magnitude  of 
this  problem,  for  so  many  of  them  fail  to  real- 
ize how  individual  the  orientals  are,  how  strong 
are  their  characteristics,  how  deeply  rooted 
their  habits  and  ideals. 

There  has  been  some  opposition  to  oriental 
immigration  upon  the  alleged  ground  that  ori- 
ental races  are  inferior.  It  is  my  earnest 
judgment  that  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
rest  opposition  to  oriental  immigration  upon 
any  such  basis.  We  do  not  need  to.  To  do  so 
is  to  arouse  a  national  pride  on  the  part  of 
the  oriental  nation  and  rightfully  so.  We  can 
recognize  and  I  do  recognize  the  high  qualities 
and  status  of  oriental  peoples.  We  can  recog- 
nize and  should  recognize  that  they  are  our 


equals.  In  fact  it  is  because  of  this  very  great 
equality  that  they  would  become  so  much  a 
difficulty  to  handle.  I  want  that  there  shall 
always  be  peace  between  America  and  oriental 
nations.  That  there  may  be,  peoples  of  the 
Orient  must  attain  their  development  and  real- 
ize their  aspirations  in  their  own  lands  and 
not  within  the  territory  of  America.  I  wish 
for  the  Oriental  people  every  possible  success 
that  can  come  to  them,  but  that  success  must 
come  in  the  lands  that  are  theirs  and  that  in 
turn  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  colonize. 


C.  J.  Hall,  Vice-President,  Union  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Pasadena,  Cal. 

V 

I  certainly  think  that  Peter  B.  Kyne  is  a 
wonderful  story  writer,  and  he  has  given 
me  many  pleasant  hours,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  this  Anti-Japanese 
propaganda.  I  have  lived  on  the  Coast  for  25 
years,  and  know  both  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese pretty  well,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
against  closing  our  doors  to  them,  although 
I  believe  in  keeping  the  title  to  American 
lands  in  American  citizens.  Neither  am  I  in 
favor  of  unlimited  immigration  from  the  Ori- 
ental countries. 

T.  E.   Harper,  Editor,   Corning  Observer,   Corn- 
ing, Cal. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  the  people  of  the 
eastern  part  of  our  great  country  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  menace — economical 
and  racial — that  is  confronting  us,  partic- 
ularly in  the  west,  from  the  "peaceful  inva- 
sion" of  the  Japanese. 

The  history  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  should 
be  enough  to  startle  the  most  skeptical  Amer- 
ican, while  the  recent  action  of  Australia,  with 
the  aid  of  the  mother  country  in  expelling  un- 
desirable Japanese,  should  at  least  hearten  our 
present  Administration  in  Washington  to  a 
more  decided  stand  in  the  matter.  Drastic, 
determined  methods  to  keep  out  unassimilable 
races  for  the  good  of  humanity  is  unquestion- 
ably necessary.     Keep  up  the  good  work. 


Walter  M.  Harvey,  Lawyer,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

One  of  the  best  articles  on  the  subject  which 
I  have  read  lately  was  written  by  Ex-United 
States  Senator  Phelan,  of  California,  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  I 
want  to  very  strongly  commend  this  article  to 
your  consideration. 

My  own  experience  with  the  Japanese  race 
and  the  result  of  my  own  study  and  reflection 
has  convinced  me  that  the  Japanese  not  only 
are  not  fit  for  citizenship  and  that  there  can 
be  no  considerable  number  of  desirable  inter- 
marriages between  the  Japanese  and  the  white 
race,  but  that  their  thoughts,  ideals  and  train- 
ing are  so  utterly  dissimilar  to  those  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  that  we  must  be  most  careful  to 
what  extent  we  allow  them  to  come  into  this 
country.  I  believe  myself  in  their  total  ex- 
clusion and  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  unless 
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there  is  at  least  a  partial  exclusion  rigidly 
enforced  there  is  a  grave  and  immediate  peril 
confronting  this  Country  and  we  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  be  the  first  to  observe  its 
effect.  Returning  travelers  from  the  Orient, 
in  whose  judgment  I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, have  recently  advised  me  that  the  feel- 
ing toward  Americans  among  the  Japanese  is 
very  strong.  They  do  not  look  with  favor  upon 
America  nor  upon  American  institutions  or 
the  Christian  religion  and  no  matter  how  long 
they  may  live  in  this  Country  or  in  any  of  our 
territorial  possessions,  they  still  hold  fast  to 
their  loyalty  to  Japan  and  its  institutions  in- 
cluding its  method  of  education  and  its  reli- 
gion. They  are  a  sharp,  shrewd,  capable  but 
absolutely  unreliable  and  untrustworthy  race 
and  you  certainly  have  under  consideration 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  vital  problems 
before  the  American  people  today. 


D.    A.    Hedlund,    Hedlund    Box    &    Lumber    Co., 
Spokane,   Wash. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  lying 
before  us  as  we  are  close  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  the  little  yellow  man  is  becoming  en- 
tirely too  aggressive. 

We  assure  you  that  your  letter  has  aroused 
our  interest  more  lively  than  anything  else 
we  have  read. 


R.    M.    Hotaling,    The    Hotaling    Estate    Co.,    San 
Francisco,   Cal. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  hysteria  as  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  natives  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try simply  because  of  their  difference  in  race 
or  religion.  We  could  extend  this  proposition 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  mean  the 
slaughter  or  expulsion  of  all  the  negroes  from 
America  along  similar  reason.  Going  into  all 
the  different  phases  of  this  situation  I  may  as 
well  come  bluntly  to  the  point  and  say  that  in 
my  opinion,  the  one  race  above  all  races  that 
we  should  admit  to  the  United  States  is  the 
Chinese.  If  it  be  desired  that  the  Chinese 
should  come  here  under  certain  restrictions, 
returning  to  their  own  country  within  a  period 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  such  an  adjust- 
ment might  be  most  salutary,  but  America 
needs  servants  at  the  present  time,  both  for 
domestic,  foreign  and  field  labor  and  without 
cheap  servants  who  will  be  faithful  in  their 
work,  I  do  not  see  as  this  country  can  progress 
very  far. 

Now  then,  the  person  owning  lands,  if  he 
could  get  Chinese  labor  upon  these  lands,  he 
would  be  able  to  work  them  at  a  profit,  but 
with  white  labor  he  cannot  compete  with  the 
Japanese,  therefore,  his  lands  must  either  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  a  condition  of  non-pro- 
ductiveness, or  he  must  let  them  pass  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  work  them  at  a  profit, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Japanese.  The  Chinese 
want  only  employment.  They  want  to  work, 
they  want  to  play  no  part  at  all  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  then  eventually  they  wish  to  go  back 
to  China  so  that  their  bones  ultimately  will  be 


buried  in  their  native  land.  The  genius  of  the 
American  people  is  quite  capable  of  devising 
ways  and  means  for  handling  the  Chinese 
proposition.  With  proper  handling  of  the 
Chinese,  the  Japanese  will  never  further  be 
heard  from.  To  exclude  the  Chinese  at  the 
present  time  is  absolutely  tragic  crime  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  a  hypothetical  question. 
What  do  you  think  today  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Southern  States,  if  originally 
Chinese  had  been  brought  to  this  country  in- 
stead of  negroes.  I  think  that  nearly  all  the 
Chinese  blood  would  now  have  been  mixed  with 
the  Whites,  and  we  would  have  a  better  race 
and  perhaps  an  individual  race  here  in  Amer- 
ica. As  it  is,  we  are  a  strange  patchwork  of 
citizenship,  and  when  our  worthy  Senators 
from  California  prate  upon  the  non-assimila- 
bility  of  the  Chinese,  they  are  stating  a  posi- 
tive untruth.  I  have  traveled  in  China  and  I 
have  seen  some  hybridized  Chinese  crossed 
with  the  Whites  and  I  cannot  but  say  that  I 
think  the  cross  was  a  magnificent  one.  From 
my  observation  I  am  almost  willing  to  declare 
that  the  Chinese  blood  is  the  only  blood  for 
blending  the  races  and  that  the  cross  with  the 
Chinese  produces  a  superior  person  to  the 
baser  parent.  For  example,  the  result  of  a 
Chinese  father  and  a  Filipino  woman,  or  a 
Malay  woman,  is  a  better  individual  than 
either  the  Filipino  or  Malay  pure  blood. 

We  have  indeed  in  our  midst  many  examples 
of  crossing  with  Chinese  and  the  result  is 
certainly  magnificent.  When  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  non-assimilability,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  you  just  exactly  how  far  you 
think  this  Country  has  assimilated  the  Irish 
Catholic.  The  McSwiney  hysteria  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  as  to  that. 


Frank    Jenkins,    Editor,    The    Morning    Register, 
Eugene,  Ore. 

Let  me  sketch  briefly  my  own  background, 
so  that  you  may  the  better  judge  my  opinion. 
I  live  in  the  Willamette  valley  of  Oregon,  a 
region  of  mild  climate  and  diversified,  intensi- 
fied agriculture.  Fruit  is  our  principal  agri- 
cultural industry,  and  at  this  moment  the 
blossoming  orchards  of  apple,  prune  and 
cherry  stretch  for  miles  in  every  direction  from 
Eugene.  Back  of  them  are  the  foothills  and 
back  of  the  foothills  are  the  white  mountains. 
It  is  a  sight  to  make  a  man  proud  of  his  home. 
I  trust  you  will  pardon  this  bit  of  description, 
because  it  has  a  bearing  on  what  I  want  to 
say  later. 

This  region  of  blossoming  orchards  and 
clover  fields  and  dairy  farms  is  inhabited  by 
a  population  that  is  distinctively  American. 
According  to  the  last  census,  Lane  county,  in 
which  Eugene  is  located,  was  86  per  cent  na- 
tive-born American  in  its  population.  It  is 
prosperous  and  happy.  Paved  highways  lead 
through  the  valley  lengthwise,  and  finely 
macadamized  feeder  roads  lead  off  from  the 
main  highways.  We  have  one  automobile  for 
each    eight    people.      Oregon's    percentage    of 
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illiteracy  is  the  second  lowest  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census  records. 

Please  stop  a  moment  and  get  this  picture 
fixed  in  your  mind  — ,  a  fruit  and  small  farm 
country,  green  and  smiling  the  year  around, 
prosperous  and  well-to-do,  and  inhabited  by 
a  people  whose  stock  is  86  per  cent  pure 
American. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  country  that  is 
favored  by  the  Japanese  coolie  immigrant. 
Our  present  Japanese  population  is  small,  but 
since  the  passage  of  the  California  laws  for- 
bidding alien  ownership  of  land  we  are  seeing 
emissaries  who  are  looking  into  conditions  in 
Oregon  with  the  idea  of  Japanese  immigra- 
tion. These  emissaries  are  finding  here  ex- 
actly the  conditions  that  attracted  the  Jap- 
anese to  California,  with  so  far  no  anti-alien 
laws  in  this  state. 

Now  for  the  meat  of  the  cocoanut.  The  set- 
tlement of  Japanese  in  any  of  the  smiling, 
prosperous  American  communities  I  have  men- 
tioned means  the  driving  out  of  the  native 
American  population.  The  Japanese,  with  his 
lower  standard  of  living,  obtains  a  foothold 
and  buys  land  and  more  land.  Other  Japanese 
come  and  do  likewise.  Soon  the  Japanese  are 
in  the  majority,  and  that  means  that  the  native 
American  is  going  to  get  out. 

Why?  I  will  answer.  Put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  an  American  head  of  a  family  in  a 
community  where  Japanese  predominate.  Your 
sons  cannot  marry  Japanese  girls  and  your 
daughters  cannot  marry  Japanese  men — you 
shudder  at  such  a  thought.  Your  neighbors 
are  of  an  alien  race,  with  which  you  cannot 
mix  and  with  whom  you  can  have  nothing  in 
common.  The  result  is  that  you  will  sell  to  a 
Jap  and  move  away — into  the  towns,  probably 
further  congesting  the  urban  population — and 
the  communities  that  are  now  so  thoroughly 
American  will  soon  be  Japanese  communities. 

That  is  the  burden  of  our  objection  here  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Jap.  We  dp  not  dis- 
like him  personally — so  long  as  he  remains  in 
Japan.  We  are  not  without  warm  admiration 
for  the  progress  his  nation  has  made.  We  are 
in  no  way  jealous  of  Japan.  But  we  do  not 
want,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  permit,  our 
attractive  American  communities  to  be  over- 
run by  an  alien  race  whose  standard  of  living 
is  far  below  ours  and  which  cannot  hope  to 
assimilate,  no  matter  how  hard  we  might  try. 
That  is  the  whole  story  of  the  Japanese  ques- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  my  own  part,  I  came  here  14  years  ago 
from  the  Middle  West,  where  the  only  Jap- 
anese we  knew  were  those  who  were  attending 
our  American  colleges.  Of  the  coolie  Japanese, 
we  knew  absolutely  nothing.  I  came  to  the 
Coast  with  the  idea  that  prejudice  against  the 
Jap  was  wholly  unwarranted  and  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  rebuke  the  Coast 
States  rather  than  sympathize  with  them.  But 
I  have  seen  the  infiltration  of  coolie  Japanese 
in  California.  I  have  seen  model  American 
communities  there  transformed  into  Japanese 
settlements.     I  have  seen  the  Japanese  drive 


the  native  American  from  the  land  his  fore- 
fathers settled.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  sight. 
And  now  I  am  seeking  in  Western  Oregon, 
whose  basic  industries  are  identical  with  those 
of  California,  the  faint  but  significant  begin- 
ning of  that  with  which  California  has  strug- 
gled. 

Restriction  of  Japanese  immigration  on  the 
Coast  is  not  a  war  measure.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  peace  measure.  Continued  infiltration 
of  the  sort  I  have  mentioned  will  lead  certainly 
to  war,  because  the  American  people  will  not 
stand  by  indefinitely  and  see  themselves  crowd- 
ed out  of  this  beautiful  Pacific  Coast  country. 


Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones,  U.  S.  Senator,  Washing- 
ton, Chairman  of  Committee  on  Commerce 

Your  conclusion  as  expressed  in  your  letter 
I  think  is  about  in  accord  with  the  judgment 
that  I  have  arrived  at  myself. 


John  Jordan,  Chief  of  Construction,  U.  S.  Post 
Office  Department,  Air  Mail  Service,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  Peter  Kyne's 
article  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  to  which  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  call  my  attention. 

Only  the  people  who  are  vitally  interested, 
that  is,  the  people  whose  homes  and  business 
are  threatened,  can  fully  appreciate  the  so- 
called:  "Japanese  Question." 

There  is  no  "question"  in  the  minds  of  men 
who  live  and  do  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
of  the  menace  of  a  large  influx  of  Japanese. 

The  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  make-up 
of  the  Jap  precludes  assimilation  by  Ameri- 
cans and  his  philosophy  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble of  acceptance  by  the  American  mind. 

I  submit  that  this  statement  cannot  be  con- 
troverted. The  staunchest  American  friend 
of  Japan  cannot  deny  the  truth  that  the  Jap- 
anese never  will  or  can  be  anything  but 
Japanese.  No  decent  white  woman  or  man 
would  ever  marry  a  Japanese,  and  if  they  did, 
the  offspring  would  be  more  Japanese  than 
American. 

The  Japanese  are  far  more  crafty  than  the 
Chinese  in  their  apparent  obedience  to  the 
American  laws,  and  they  keep  clear  of  Amer- 
ican courts  as  a  rule,  but  no  thinking  citizen 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  doubts  that  the  disputes 
amongst  the  Japanese  are  settled  by  secret 
Japanese  tribunals,  and  that  punishment  is 
dealt  to  the  violators  of  the  Japanese  Code 
quite  as  effectively  and  as  radically  as  the 
Chinese  system,  even  if  they  do  not  resort  to 
open  murder. 

It  is  manifest  that  Japan  is  constructing 
a  Navy  to  be  used  only  against  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  use  in  any  camouflaging  of 
this  fact,  and  it  being  a  fact,  why  not  put  a 
stop  to  these  war-like  preparations  of  Japan. 
We  are  strong  enough  to  do  so  now,  and  must 
do  so  if  we  are  to  avoid  an  expensive  and  de- 
structive war  later  on. 
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Hon.  Julius  Kahn,  U.  S.   Congressman,  4th  Dis- 
trict, California 

I  fully  agree  with  you  that  the  matters  of 
Japanese  immigration  and  cognate  subjects 
are  exceedingly  vital  so  far  as  the  future  of 
our  country  is  concerned. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Japanese  agitators 
and  Chauvinists  will  continue  to  agitate  in 
their  country  so  as  to  create  a  thorough  hatred 
of  America  and  Americans.  However,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  present  Administration  will 
deal  firmly  with  the  government  of  Japan.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  go  out  of  our 
way  to  hurt  the  sensitiveness  of  our  neigh- 
bors across  the  Pacific,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  dictate  what 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ought  to  do 
regarding  the  immigration  of  Japanese  labor- 
ers to  our  shores  or  the  holding  of  land  by 
aliens. 


Peter  B.   Kyne,   Author   of   "The  Pride   of   Palo- 
mar,"  San   Francisco,   California 

The  immigration  problem  on  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  is  insignificant  compared  with  that 
of  the  Pacific  Seaboard.  I  began  to  study  the 
Japanese  problem  seriously  because  in  my 
typically  American  ignorance  I  had  regarded 
that  question  as  definitely  settled  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States.  I  dis- 
covered that  since  the  gentlemen's  agreement 
had  gone  into  effect  the  Japanese  population 
in  California  had  more  than  doubled  and  vast 
areas  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in  my 
native  State  were  alienated  to  Japanese 
farmers  before  whom  white  farmers  were 
unable  to  compete  economically.  The  result 
was  that  the  white  farmers  retreated  to  the 
cities  and  the  prospect  of  farmers'  boys  being 
crowded  to  the  cities  to  become  factory  hands 
or  clerks,  distinctly  disturbed  me. 

I  was  moved  to  attempt  a  novel  with  this 
subject  as  the  central  theme  in  the  hope  that 
my  countrymen  might  be  awakened  to  the 
situation. 


Hon.    Clarence   F.   Lea,   U.   S.    Congressman,    1st 
District,  California 

The  presence  of  any  non-assimilable  people 
in  excessive  numbers  in  our  country  will  in- 
evitably be  attended  with  unhappy  conse- 
quences. 

The  Japanese  are  a  strong,  aggressive, 
proud  people.  Were  they  a  more  inferior  type, 
less  assertive  and  by  quality  and  disposition 
content  to  take  the  place  of  a  lower  caste, 
their  presence  in  increasingly  large  numbers, 
though  not  desirable,  would  not  present  the 
acute  problem  that  further  immigration  will 
develop  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  further  delay 
in  the  settlement  of  this  problem  will  be  only 
the  evasion  of  a  duty  and  the  creation  of  a 
more  serious  problem  for  the  future. 


V.   S.   McClatchy,   Editor,   The   Sacramento   Bee, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  menace  of  Japa- 
nese immigration  and  colonization  is  no  longer 
a  Pacific  Coast  difficulty,  but  constitutes  a 
national  problem.  Unquestionably,  continued 
immigration  of  Japanese  to  Hawaii,  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  other  western  states  is  a  grow- 
ing menace  to  American  national  interests  and 
ideals;  paves  the  way  for  increasingly  serious 
international  complications  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  and  threatens  world 
peace.  It  is  important  that  the  California 
Legislature  and  the  California  delegation  at 
Washington  receive  the  co-operation  of  the 
legislatures  and  delegations  from  other  states 
in  support  of  the  fight  of  California  and  other 
western  states  for  the  preservation  of  the 
nation's  interests. 

Hon.   Chas.   R.    Mabey,   Governor   of   Utah,   Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 

It  is  my  opinion  that  complete  exclusion  of 
all  Orientals  offers  the  only  equitable  and  ef- 
fective solution  of  our  Oriental  immigration 
problem. 

Hon.  Merritt  C.  Mechem,  Governor  of  New  Mex- 
ico, Santa,  Fe,  N.  M. 

I  have  followed  your  work  in  the  matter  of 
Japanese  immigration  and  am  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  your  views  upon  that  subject. 

The  legislature  of  this  state  has  submitted 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  people, 
which  if  adopted  will  deprive  all  aliens,  who 
are  ineligible  to  citizenship,  from  acquiring 
and  holding  real  estate  in  any  manner  by  lease 
or  deed. 

We  feel  that  if  California  and  other  states 
are  successful  in  getting  rid  of  the  Japanese, 
we  must  adopt  like  measures  for  self  protec- 
tion. 

A.    M.    Meldrum,   President   of  Spokane   Univer- 
sity, Spokane,  Wash. 

Mr.  Kyne  has  certainly  handled  the  matter 
in  a  deft,  graphic  manner  in  the  Cosmopolitan. 

Owing  to  the  limited  area  of  arable  land 
and  the  fecundity  of  the  Japanese  people,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  migrate,  but  I 
would  rather  see  them  go  to  the  continent  ad- 
jacent to  their  home-land  than  settle  in  great 
numbers  on  our  own  shores. 

J.  R.  Millar,  General  Manager,  California  Cotton 
Mills  Company,  Oakland,  Cal. 

While  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  yel- 
low man"  taking  possession  of  our  country,  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  agree  with  many  of  the 
agitators  in  California  who  are  trying  to  cre- 
ate bad  feeling  between  our  country  and 
Japan;  for  the  influx  of  Japanese  into  the 
United  States  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
altogether  too  great  a  percentage  of  American 
labor  has  refused  to  do  a  reasonable  day's 
work.  In  my  mind,  the  first  thing  to  be  ac- 
complished is*  to  educate  the  working  man  not 
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to  listen  to  the  socialistic  and  anarchistic  doc- 
trines that  are  being  preached  to  him  and 
bring  him  back  to  the  old-time  policy  of  giv- 
ing a  reasonable  day's   labor  for  reasonable 

pay- 

I  recently  read  an  article  in  one  of  our 
national  periodicals  which  was  written  to 
prove  that  the  bricklayers  alone  in  the  United 
States,  through  their  restrictive  production 
policy  produced  a  greater  economic  waste  in 
this  country  than  all  the  extravagance  of  the 
so-called  idle  rich.  Were  it  not  for  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  State  of  California,  I  really  do  not 
know  what  we  would  do — the  cost  of  living 
would  be  so  great. 

H.  J.  Minhinnick,  Editor,  Verde  Copper  News, 
Jerome,  Ariz. 

In  common  with  other  editors  of  the  west 
and  southwest,  I  have  been  and  am  deeply 
interested  in  the  Asiatic  problem  and  believe 
with  you  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  threatening 
clouds  now  visible  on  the  national  horizon. 

You  doubtless  have  been  advised  that  the 
Arizona  legislature  has  adopted  an  exclusion 
measure  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  that  a  recent  attempt  to  colonize  part  of 
this  district  was  resisted  so  vigorously  by  the 
American  farmers  and  the  members  of  the 
three  local  posts  of  the  American  Legion  that 
it  was  abandoned. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  we  have  here 
in  Jerome  the  two  greatest  copper  mines  of 
the  State,  the  United  Verde  and  the  United 
Verde  Extension,  and  in  neither  of  these  has 
an  Oriental  of  any  kind  ever  been  given  a 
day's  work. 

Robert  Moran,  Merchant,  Rosario,  Wash. 

From  my  forty-six  years'  residence  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  I  have  learned  to  have  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  the  Japanese  character, 
in  fact  I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  char- 
acter as  we  understand  the  term.  However, 
I  do  not  view  them  as  a  distinct  menace  to  this 
nation  except  as  residents  of  this  country.  My 
judgment  is  they  should  be  absolutely  barred 
from  coming  here;  they  are  in  my  judgment 
the  most  undesirable  people  that  come  to  this 
country,  to  whom  citizenship  is  impossible. 


N.    L.    Morse,    Purchasing    Agent,    Los    Angeles, 
Cal. 

We  in  California  feel,  with  our  newly  en- 
acted laws,  that  we  have  for  the  time  being 
closed  the  gates.  About  all  we  can  do  now  is 
await  the  other  fellow's  move  and  then  enact 
additional  laws  to  meet  the  new  situation. 


Hon.  John  I.  Nolan,  U.  S.  Congressman,  5th  Dis- 
trict, California,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Patents 

The  California  Delegation  in  the  House  and 
Senate  decided  to  permit  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  handle  the  California  Land  Question 


and  the  question  of  a  permanent  exclusion 
policy  through  diplomatic  channels.  We  are 
going  to  be  very  patient  and  give  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  a  fair  chance  to  carry  on 
the  negotiations  beginning  where  Mr.  Colby 
and  Ambassador  Morris  left  off.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  a  satisfactory  solution  may  be  ar- 
rived at,  if  not  we  are  going  to  carry  our 
case  to  the  House  and  Senate  and  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  ren- 
dering valuable  assistance  in  having  this 
Japanese  situation  settled  satisfactorily  and 
for  all  time. 

Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  Ore. 

There  is  little  room  for  practical  and  well- 
informed  American  observers  to  differ  over 
restriction  of  Japanese  immigration. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  racial  inequality  or 
racial  intelligence  or  racial  efficiency.  The 
testimony  of  American  colleges  and  the  schools 
in  Hawaii  is  that  Japanese  students  easily 
hold  their  own  and  are  often  superior  to 
American  students. 

Discussion  of  that  phase  of  the  issue  is  in- 
sulting to  the  pride  of  the  Japanese,  and  it 
should  be  dropped.  But  from  the  Japanese 
in  their  own  country  and  under  their  own  laws 
we  may  draw  the  reason  and  the  precedent 
for  limitation  if  not  exclusion  of  immigration 
from  the  island  empire.  Americans  cannot 
own  land  there  and  can  lease  it  only  under 
rigid  rules  applied  by  the  government  under 
conditions  to  prevent  the  faintest  possibility 
of  colonization  such  as  is  practiced  by  Japa- 
nese in  California.  If  a  few  hundred  thousand 
Americans  with  a  high  birth  rate  appeared 
in  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  colonization,  the 
government  there  would  demand  rigid  exclu- 
sion as  a  matter  of  self  protection.  It  would 
be  Japan  then,  and  not  America  that  would  be 
agitating  for  exclusion,  and  not  without 
reason. 

The  way  to  keep  permanent  peace  with 
Japan  and  to  hold  the  friendship  of  that 
highly  intelligent  race  is  to  settle  the  question 
of  Japanese  immigration  while  it  is  yet  small, 
just  as  we  settled  it  with  the  Chinese. 


Stephen   B.    L.    Penrose,    President    of    Whitman 
College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

I  thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  the 
interesting  article  in  The  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine, "The  Pride  of  Palomar."  May  I  in  re- 
turn call  your  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
April  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  by 
Professor  Treat  of  Stanford  University  upon 
the  same  general  subject  of  Japan  and  its 
relations  to  the  United  States.  Professor 
Treat  expresses  my  views  very  effectively.  He 
represents  the  careful,  thorough  investigation 
of  the  scientific  mind  devoid  of  prejudice,  and 
yet,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject 
matter.  He  is  an  authority  upon  the  Orient. 
I  hope  that  his  views  will  be  widely  adopted 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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Katherine  M.  Peterson,  M.  V.  B.  MacAdam  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

In  spite  of  apparent  serious  conditions  ex- 
isting especially  on  the  West  Coast,  I  cannot 
say  it  has  prejudiced  me  against  the  Japan- 
ese. I  have  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  affiliation  of  the  Oriental  with  the  Occi- 
dental, for,  as  the  Filipino  said,  "No  white 
man  will  ever  know  him." 


Hon.  Miles  Poindexter,  U.  S.  Senator,  Washing- 
ton, Chairman  of  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining 

What  we  need  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  Japanese  matter  is  an  authoritative  de- 
claration, either  by  Congress  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  stating,  in  un- 
equivocal terms  the  determination  of  this 
country  to  exclude  Oriental  immigration  and 
to  maintain  all  of  our  rights  and  possessions 
in  the  Pacific  coupled  with  the  desire  to  live 
on  friendly  terms  with  all  nations  bordering 
on  that  ocean.  And  we  should  take  care  that 
we  are  prepared  to  back  up  this  declaration. 


Hon.    Thomas    Riggs,    Jr.,    Governor    of    Alaska, 
Juneau,  Alaska 

I  have  long  realized  that  the  Occidental 
and  Oriental  races  have  no  common  meeting 
ground.  One  or  the  other  must  dominate  in 
its  respective  sphere. 

As  to  the  peaceful  penetration  of  the  states 
by  Orientals,  principally  the  Japanese,  I  con- 
sider that  this  is  purely  a  state  matter,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  each  state  in  accordance  with 
its  own  peculiar  problems,  and  cannot,  with 
justice  to  the  state,  be  handled  by  Federal 
authority.  This  being  so,  the  question  is  not 
cne  to  be  settled  either  in  Washington  or 
Tokio,  but  in  each  state  capitol  with  the  full 
understanding  that  back  of  the  state  stands 
the  United  States  ready  to  uphold  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  state  in  all  matters  of  lawful 
legislation. 

T.    A.    Riordan,    President,    Arizona    Lumber    & 
Timber  Co.,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Thank  you  for  your  note  calling  attention  to 
Mr.  Kyne's  work  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine. 

I  fear  I'm  getting  too  testy  over  the  futile 
plans  to  save  the  world  to  greatly  interest 
myself  in  the  Jap  problem.  I  think  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  Japs,  we  Americans  may 
take  it  for  gospel  that  no  slant-eyed  race  will 
ever  be  a  menace  to  this  rich,  powerful  and 
intelligent   country. 

I  was  amused  by  the  statement  in  your  note 
that  "the  only  solution  of  the  problem  will  be 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  Orientals."  Am  I 
to  think  that  you  favor  the  exclusion  of  Jews 
as  well  as  Japs?  As  I  understand  it,.  Jews  are 
Orientals.  This  looks  like  a  rather  large  job. 
Surely  you  would  not  exclude  Christianity, 
which  comes  to  us  through  an  Oriental  source. 


Chesterton  in  his  "New  Jerusalem"  would 
exclude  Jews  until  they  use  spades;  you  would 
exclude  Japs  because  they  use  spades.  "So  be- 
tween you,  what  fell  is  an  Arizona  lumber- 
jack to  do?" 

Hon.    W.   R.    Sharkey,   State   Senator,    California 

I  can  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  the 
Oriental  situation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  rap- 
idly growing  to  a  most  serious  one  and  we  of 
California  are  particularly  interested. 

In  1910  we  had  a  Japanese  population  in 
this  State  of  41,356,  and  on  December  31,  1919, 
we  had  an  estimated  population  of  87,279,  an 
increase  of  111%.  This  consists  of  25,592  net 
by  immigration  and  20,331  net  by  birth.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  Japanese 
population  of  California  is  more  than  100,000. 
As  against  this  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Chinese  population  of  California 
and  the  operation  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Law.  Thirty  years  ago  we  had  a  Chinese 
population  of  72,472  and  in  1919  we  had  33,- 
271.  Please  note  the  decrease  in  population 
of  the  Chinese  as  against  the  increase  in  Japa- 
nese  population. 

There  was>  born  in  the  State  of  California 
in  1910,  719  Japanese;  in  1919  that  birth  rate 
amounted  to  4,378.  In  ten  years,  from  1910 
to  1919,  we  find  the  Japanese  birth  rate  in 
California  to  be  28,037,  and  whereas  in  1910 
the  birth  rate  of  Japanese  represented  one  out 
of  every  44  children  born  in  the  State,  in 
1919  we  find  the  ratio  increased  to  one  out  of 
every  13  children  bom  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Civic  Code  of  Japan  provides  that  a 
child  born  in  this  Country  is  a  citizen  of 
Japan  and  is  subject  to  military  duty  in  Japan 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  40  years,  unless 
expatriated,  therefore  the  American-born 
Japanese  holds  dual  citizenship.  First,  with 
allegiance  to  Japan  under  military  service, 
and  secondly,  rights  of  citizenship  in  America. 
I  feel  that  further  comment  upon  this  phase 
of  the  situation  is  unnecessary  other  than  to 
say  that,  "once  a  Japanese,  always  a  Japa- 
nese." 

The  Japanese  now  occupy  in  California 
427,029  acres,  which  is  an  increase  of  412.9% 
in  their  holdings  in  ten  years,  and  added  to 
the  holdings  of  Japanese  corporations  their 
total  acreage  is  458,056.  Japanese-grown 
products  increased  in  ten  years  976.8%.  The 
Japanese  point  with  pride  to  their  conquest 
of  agricultural  lands  in  California. 

During  the  seven  years,  since  June  30,  1912, 
to  February  29,  1920,  there  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia 5,749  so-called  "Picture  Brides."  Under 
the  laws  of  Japan,  a  Japanese  in  this  coun- 
try desiring  to  secure  a  wife  is  married  by 
proxy  to  a  woman  in  Japan  through  exchange 
of  photographs,  and  she  is  then  permitted  to 
join  her  husband  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  women  imported  in  this 
way  are  looked  upon  solely  as  farm  laborers. 

Under  the  alleged  "Gentleman's  Agreement," 
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executed  with  Japan  in  1907,  Japanese  se- 
cured entrance  to  this  country  under  the  guise 
of  farmers.  A  Japanese  cultivating  a  city  lot 
in  his  own  country  is  considered  a  farmer 
and  he  is  permitted  entry  to  this  country  on 
passports  issued  upon  the  sole  authority  of 
the  Japanese  Government.  The  United  States 
Consul  is  not  required  to  vise  nor  examine 
passports,  therefore  you  can  understand  the 
ready  access  through  which  these  people  are 
so  rapidly  gaining  entrance  into  this  country. 
Personally,  I  feel  that  the  "Gentlemen's 
Agreement"  was  very  cleverly  conceived  by 
Japanese  diplomats  and  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence   of   the   American   people. 

In  1913  the  California  Legislature  enacted 
a  law  which  prohibited  the  acquirement  of 
agricultural  lands  by  aliens  ineligible  to  citi- 
zenship except  through  leasing  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  years.  That  law  has  been 
constantly  and  continually  violated  through 
the  formation  of  dummy  corporations  by  the 
Japanese  and  by  which  method  they  have  ac- 
quired vast  holdings.  Under  the  Alien  Land 
Law  adopted  last  November  the  leasing  clause 
was  removed,  and  they  can  now  neither  own 
nor  lease  agricultural  lands,  and  the  Attorney 
General  is  empowered  to  prosecute  legal  ac- 
tions against  dummy  corporations,  and  all 
property  successfully  attacked  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  the  courts  escheats  to  the  State 
of  California. 

The  people  of  the  East  have  been  preju- 
diced against  our  position  on  the  Oriental 
question  and  it  is  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  situation  as  it  exists  today  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  A  campaign  of  education  is 
necessary  in  order  to  awaken  the  East  to  a 
realization  of  the  dangers  that  are  confront- 
ing us.  I  a«n  glad  to  find  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in  this  question  and  I  wish  that  you 
would  communicate  with  me  when  I  might 
be  of  service  to  you.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
common  cause  and  the  future  of  this  country 
is  at  stake.  I  agree  with  you  that  "we 
are  drawing  nearer  unto  the  crossroad  of 
American  future,"  and  every  American  citizen 
must  be  prepared  to  stand  by  his  Country. 


A.  B.  Smith,  Editor,  Pacific  Grove  Daily  Review, 
Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 


pie.  While  I  had  seen  them  here  in  Califor- 
nia and  San  Francisco,  I  wanted  to  know  more 
about  their  individuality  and  what  they  ap- 
peared to  be  working  off  on  us  here  in  Cal- 
ifornia, but  I  found  nothing  wrong  with  them 
in  their  work  or  in  any  way. 

You  draw  my  attention  to  "The  Pride  of 
Palomar,"  and  now  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  At- 
lantic Magazine,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  proposition.  Ex- 
Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Atlantic,  has  an  argument  of  his 
own  to  present,  which  is  done  through  the 
magazine,  but  the  other  is  far  more  sensible 
and  gives  a  better  record  to  the  conditions  by 
far  than  Ex-Senator  Phelan.  It  is  a  great 
condition,  and  I  fail  to  understand  why  the 
Japanese  should  be  driven  out  of  this  country 
except  to  make  the  labor  unions  happy.  Those 
people  over  there  are  willing  to  work  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night,  and  as  you 
go  through  their  country  on  trains,  you  will 
appreciate  what  farm  labor  means,  because 
you  will  see  thousands  of  people,  men,  women 
and  children,  working  in  mud  half  way  to 
their  knees  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  food 
for  their  people,  and  no  other  nation  ever 
worked  harder  than  the  Japanese  under  these 
conditions.  Put  yourself  in  their  place,  for 
instance,  and  see  how  you  would  enjoy  the 
treatment  that  we  are  handing  out  to  them 
under  present  conditions.  Give  the  Japanese 
"what  they  deserve,  and  we  will  have  no  occa- 
sion for  war,  but  if  we  attempt  to  bring  on 
war  and  carry  it  so  far  that  we  are  slapping 
them  in  their  faces,  they  will  naturally  rise  up 
to  the  occasion. 


R.   B.   Smith,   Managing  Editor,  The  Butte  Daily- 
Bulletin,  Butte,  Mont. 

We  are  sick  and  tired  of  wasting  our  time 
on  the  numerous  bogies  created  by  you  and 
your  kind.  The  solution  to  the  problem  men- 
tioned by  you  can  be  easily  solved.  We  sug- 
gest that  your  kind,  of  both  nations — the 
United  States  and  Japan — be  placed  upon  a 
desert  island,  where  an  occasional  tidal  wave 
sweeps  over  once  in  a  while,  and  allow  the 
common  people  of  both  nations  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation. 


"Americans  for  America"  every  time.  The 
matter  cannot  be  handled  with  kid  gloves.  It 
must  be  considered  firmly,  and  with  no  mushy 
sentiment.  It  will  save  us  greater  trouble 
sometime,  and  it  had  better  be  done  now  be- 
fore it  gets  bigger.  We  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
know  better  what  should  be  done  than  our 
Eastern  friends,  unless  they  can  come  to  see 
it  as  we  do. 


Hon.    Reed   Smoot,   U.    S.   Senator,   Utah,    Chair- 
man of  Committee  on  Public  Lands 

I  am  in  favor  of  exclusion  of  all  Orientals 
and  believe  that  such  a  coui'se  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  is  the  only  one  that  will  settle 
the  grave  Japanese  problem  which  is  at  the 
present  time  facing  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Clarence  M.  Smith,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  have  been  trying  to  see  what  I  could  of 
both  sides  of  the  proposition.  In  the  first 
place,  only  about  a  year  ago  I  was  in  Japan 
and  China  getting  acquainted  with  those  peo- 


C.   S.    Stanton,    Publisher,    San   Francisco   Exam- 
iner, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

My  observation  causes  me  to  agree  precisely 
in  the  conclusions  your  letter  suggests  you 
have  reached. 
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Lloyd  C.  Stenger,  Moscow,  Idaho 

To  one  visiting  Seattle  for  the  first  time, 
its  very  apparent  Japanese  population  is 
astonishing,  as  you  know,  of  course.  One  may 
notice  Japanese  of  evident  means  flaunting 
themselves  presumably  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Americans.  There  are  any  number  of 
banking  houses  and  large  commercial  concerns 
to  be  found  there.  Japanese  throughout — 
business,  personnel,  not  to  mention  the  use  of 
their  native  tongue  in  advertising,  especially 
is  it  used  in  submitting  information  concern- 
ing their  financial  status. 

In  fact  Seattle  seems  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  Oriental  commerce  through  that 
port,  and  as  soon  as  Japan  recovers  from 
recent  financial  reverses  in  its  own  land,  one 
may  expect  unheard  of  commercial  movements 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Of  course,  being  point  of  first  contact,  Japa- 
nese are  to  be  found  in  greater  numbers  ad- 
jacent to  the  Coast — especially  in  the  state 
of  California,  climatically  better  suited  to 
them.  But  they  are  becoming  to  be  more  evi- 
dent inland.  In  Idaho  we  see  more  of  them 
every  year.  Around  Spokane,  for  instance, 
one  may  see  large  truckfarms  tilled  by  Japs 
— and  we  must  admit  that  they're  excellent 
farmers  and  gardeners.  In  this  connection 
one  naturally  thinks  of  their  birth  rate.  To 
make  it  short  and  simple,  they  multiply  like 
rabbits.  Besides,  a  Jap  lives  upon  that  which 
a  white  man  would  starve,  and  considering  the 
native  hardiness  of  the  race  generally,  the 
combination  mentioned  is  difficult  to  deal  with. 
They  have  the  traits  mentioned,  besides  hav- 
ing nearly  as  much  thriftiness  and  financial 
keenness  as  a  Jew. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  Mil- 
waukee railroad  projected  its  line  westward 
from  Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  thousands  of 
Japanese  laborers  were  obtained  for  employ- 
ment in  constructing  right-of-way;  this  is 
partly  responsible  for  perhaps  their  present 
population,  besides  their  ultimate  followers. 
Naturally  the  railroad  required  cheap  labor, 
and  it  secured  the  cheapest. 

As  you  know,  the  more  radical  and  violent 
procedure  of  the  I.  W.  W.  element  in  the  west- 
ern states  might  be  considered  a  smoke-screen, 
the  Japs  making  use,  perhaps  intentionally,  of 
all  the  din  and  court  hearings  of  trials  of 
the  "wobblies,"  and  their  really  disturbing  and 
disloyal  methods,  to  advance  their  own  inter- 
ests quite  subtly.  In  my  opinion,  we  are 
likely  to  be  attracted  toward  the  more  notable 
and  radical  disturbances,  involving  actual  and 
intentional  destruction  of  life  and  property  in 
the  sole  effort  of  securing  immediate  justice 
so-called,  relief  or  what-not,  while  the  wily 
Jap,  contented  to  take  more  time  and  work 
his  scheme  with  more  attention  to  detail,  sits 
back  and  grins:  while  we  are  digesting  the 
latest  report  of  a  strike  or  mobbing,  he  knows 
his  efforts  are  not  fruitless — sort  of  delayed 
effect  like  mustard-gas. 

I  enjoy  discussing  your  problem,  and  mine 
as  well — and  it  merits  much  thought  and,  as 


you  say,  should  be  settled  in  Washington  now 
rather  than  later,  overseas  in  the  Orient. 

I'm  sure  it  is  national  in  character  instead 
of  being  only  another  remarkable  thing, 
"raised  in  California,"  and  the  country  should 
be  made  to  realize  its  ultimate  importance  of 
all  of  us,  and  forget  for  a  while  the  reverses 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  wool,  etc. 

Hon.  Wm,  D.  Stephens,  Governor  of  California, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

After  considerable  difficulty  I,  yesterday, 
secured  the  numbers  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Mag- 
azine, containing  as  much  as  is  published  so 
far  of  Peter  B.  Kyne's  story,  "The  Pride  of 
Palomar." 

The  story  is  certainly  a  very  entertaining 
one  and  Kyne  seems  to  understand  our  Japa- 
nese problem  thoroughly. 

I  have  at  all  times  considered  this  problem 
a  serious  one — not  only  for  California  but  for 
the  nation,  and  I  have  many,  many  times 
said  that  this  great  problem  was  five  per  cent 
California's  and  ninety-five  per  cent  Federal. 

Joseph    Timmons,    Los    Angeles    Examiner,    Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  that  can 
be  rendered  in  this  crisis  is  to  make  the  people 
of  the  East  comprehend  the  fundamental 
difference  between  Japanese  immigration  and 
European  immigration.  Often  European  im- 
migrants are  undesirable,  of  course,  but  in 
the  main  their  children  are  absorbed  through 
intermarriage  into  the  mass  of  our  population. 
There  is  this  constant  erosion  or  attrition  from 
the  mass  of  foreigners  from  Europe,  be- 
cause after  all  they  are  Caucasians.  But  there 
can  be  no  such  attrition  from  the  Japanese 
mass  in  America,  by  intermarriage,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  so  wide  a  racial  diver- 
gence. They  remain  unabsorbed,  a  non-as- 
similable mass.  As  there  cannot  be  inter- 
marriage and  true  assimilation  through  it, 
there  inevitably  must  remain  social  barriers 
separating  the  Japanese  and  the  whites.  In 
consequence,  there  never  can  be  complete  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  between  the  two 
elements,  and  Japanese-Americans — that  is  to 
say,  Japanese  born  here — inevitably  will  feel 
themselves  an  element  apart,  with  their  kin 
and  true  friends  and  champions  in  Japan. 

This  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  funda- 
mentally the  problem  is  racial,  since  if  there 
could  be  intermarriage  and  absorption  of  the 
Japanese  into  our  stock,  the  economic  objec- 
tions to  Japanese  immigration  would  tend  to 
disappear.  But  we  are  menaced  by  this  new 
race  problem  because  of  economic  conditions. 
There  are  millions  of  Japanese  who  lived  al- 
ways under  conditions  that  have  forced  them 
to  slavish  economy.  They  can  live  on  an  in- 
come so  low  that  no  white  man  can  compete, 
no  matter  how  efficient,  how  industrious,  how 
thrifty  he  may  be.  Any  Japanese  can  come 
here  and  prosper  beyond  his  dreams;  millions 
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would  come  if  we  permitted  it.  Nothing  less 
than  free  immigration  will  ever  satisfy  the 
Japanese.  We  might  give  way  on  point  after 
point  out  of  regard  for  what  we  have  con- 
sidered the  proper  pride  and  sensitiveness  of 
the  Japanese,  and  still  they  would  not  be  satis- 
fied. Every  Japanese  leader,  whether  of  the 
old  school  or  of  the  small  liberal  element,  if 
crowded  back  to  it  will  say:  "The  time  must 
come  when  Japanese  will  be  permitted  to  im- 
migrate freely  to  any  country  to  which  they 
choose  to  go."  Nearly  every  prominent  Japa- 
nese has  so  declared,  either  in  writing  or  in 
speeches.  This  idea  appears  constantly  even 
in  their  pleas  for  "better  understanding  and 
continued  friendship." 

It  is  a  question,  in  the  last  analysis,  whether 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  to  remain  white,  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Christian,  or  shall  become  finally 
brown,  Oriental  and  Buddhist. 

In  mainland  America  there  are  approxi- 
mately 125,000  Japanese,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
our  churches  have  made  but  about  4000  of 
them  even  nominally  Christians.  In  Hawaii, 
of  some  120,000  Japanese,  only  2,500  are 
claimed  by  our  missions  as  Christians.  In  both 
places  the  Buddhists  are  holding  the  Japanese 
and  even  taking  away  some  of  the  Christian 
converts.  Let  our  church  people  know  that 
in  aiding  the  Japanese  "peaceful  penetration" 
by  their  opposition  to  the  California  stand, 
they  are  unwittingly  helping  in  the  extension 
of  Oriental  Buddhism.  It  is  already  firmly 
entrenched  in  Hawaii  and  in  California. 
Under  the  lead  of  Rev.  Sidney  P.  Gulick, 
churches  of  the  East  are  strongly  organized 
against  the  California  position.  "Brotherhood 
of  man"  and  "no  discrimination  against  any 
people  on  account  of  color"  are  ideals  that 
carry  them  to  the  Japanese  side  in  this  con- 
troversy. Carried  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
these  ideals,  impracticably  followed,  would 
force  us  to  let  Oriental  immigration  come  in 
as  freely  as  European.  It  would  not  be  Chris- 
tian to  let  the  Japanese  come  because  they  are 
strong  and  insistent,  and  keep  the  Chinese  out 
because  China  is  not  aggressive.  Even  if  we 
do,  there  are  enough  among  the  60,000,000 
Japanese  eager  to  come  to  this  country  that 
the  result  would  be  the  disappearance  of  both 
Christianity  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Now  this  is  not  a 
recourse  to  absurd  assumption.  Any  church 
member  who  takes  the  stand  that  the  Alien 
Land  Law  of  California  is  unjust  and  un- 
christian, must  admit  that  exclusion  of  Japa- 
nese while  we  admit  Europeans  is  unjust  and 
un-Christian,  that  refusal  to  naturalize  Japa- 
nese is  unjust  and  un-Christian,  that  exclusion 
of  Chinese  is  unjust  and  un-Christian.  We 
must  either  hold  the  frontier  here  against  the 
pressure  of  Oriental  Buddhist  civilization  or 
we  must  give  way  before  it,  and  we  believe 
the  church  people  of  America,  if  they  under- 
stood the  gravity  of  the  problem  instead  of 
being  misled  by  the  Gulicks,  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  California  Americans  instead  of 
on  the  side  of  the  Japanese. 


Chas.   M.   Vernon,  Managing  Editor,  The  Morn- 
ing Press,  Santa  Barbara,  Cat. 

You  were  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the 
relations  between  United  States  and  Japan 
seem  not  to  be  improving  any,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  reach  a  settlement  in 
Washington  now  than  at  some  distant  date  in 
Tokio. 


J.  H.  Westover,  Editor,  The  Sun,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

I  am  opposed  to  Japanese  immigration  in 
toto  and  think  that  it  ought  to  be  stopped  and 
those  who  are  here  limited  in  their  activi- 
ties. 


L.   R.  Wheeler,  Editor,  The  Portland  Telegram, 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  Portland  Telegram  believes  that  fur- 
ther compromise  and  honeyed  words  on  the 
Japanese  question  will  only  stir  up  trouble  for 
future  generations. 

The  white  race  and  the  yellow  race  will 
not  mix.  There  is  a  biological  barrier  which 
is  nobody's  fault,  but  which  is  insurmount- 
able. This  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
the  basis  for  future  disruption  within  our  own 
boundaries  as  it  surely  will  if  oriental  im- 
migration is  not  stopped  now.  The  presence 
of  an  unassimilable  lump  in  the  American 
melting  pot  is  a  menace  to  the  future  peace 
of  this  country  and  of  the  whole  world.  This 
is  not  a  Pacific  Coast  question.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  vitally  concerns  all  America  and 
which  if  not  faced  honestly  now  may  one  day 
return  to  plague  the  whole  white  race  with  a 
strife  between  Occident  and  Orient. 

The  Telegram  does  not  believe  that  the 
Japanese  belong  to  an  inferior  race.  In  fact, 
we  are  frank  to  admit  that  Americans  can 
learn  much  from  the  older  and  more  staid 
civilization  of  which  Japan  is  the  modernized 
product. 

There  is  nothing  uncharitable  or  unchris- 
tian in  the  decision  to  talk  frankly  to  Japan 
now,  as  an  earnest  friend  to  an  earnest  friend, 
and  to  remove  now  in  a  firm  but  inoffensive 
way  the  obstacles  to  future  friendly  relations. 


Roy  Lyman  Wilbur,  President  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  Stanford  University, 
California 

I  feel  with  you  that  it  is  important  to  set- 
tle promptly  the  question  of  further  Japa- 
nese immigration.  I  can  see  no  way  out  ex- 
cept a  definite  exclusion  policy  upon  terms 
that  can  be  made  acceptable  to  the  Japanese 
Government.  I  believe  though  in  thoroughly 
fair  treatment  of  all  the  Japanese  who  have 
already  gained  admission  to  this  country.  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  reasonable  and 
equitable  treatment  in  their  civil  rights  and 
property  interests. 
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Robert  W.  Wilde,  Kingman,  Arizona 

It  may  not  occur  to  the  average  American 
citizen  that  the  Japanese  who  visit  in  a  busi- 
ness or  social  way,  or  the  valet  or  the  butler 
who  serves  him,  has  any  other  object  in  view 
than  pure  commercialism  and  friendly  chat, 
or  the  acquiring  of  well-earned  dollars.  Some 
of  us,  on  the  contrary,  after  years  of  ac- 
quaintanceship with  many  individuals,  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
little  detail  of  domestic  life  or  of  business  of 
general  civic  welfare  or  cross-roads  politics 
that  is  too  small  to  warrant  careful  attention. 

I  shall  assume  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  Japanese  servants,  working 
men  and  even  business  men  have  served  their 
time  with  the  colors  and  are  never  out  of 
touch  with  their  superiors.  One  little  inci- 
dent that  occurs  in  one  of  the  larger  North- 
western cities  a  few  years  ago  may  be  of  pass- 
ing amusement. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  there  was  some 
sort  of  a  meeting  of  the  G.  A.  R.  up  in  the 
Seattle  country.  My  father  went  on  from  the 
east  (we  were  then  operating  a  large  manu- 
facturing plant  in  Milwaukee)  to  attend  it, 
and  one  morning  at  rather  an  early  hour  went 
to  the  shoestand  to  have  his  shoes  polished. 
As  he  went  down  the  steps  leading  to  the 
bootblack  stand  a  number  of  Japanese  em- 
ployees jumped  to  their  feet,  stood  at  atten- 
tion, and  gave  him — as  he  thought — an  of- 
ficer's salute.  He  supposed  it  was  because 
they  recognized  the  insignia  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  stopped, 
raised  his  hand  to  answer  the  salute,  and  as 
he  did  so  heard  a  slight  noise  behind  him, 
turned  and  saw  a  Jap  standing  at  attention 
with  his  hand  raised.  The  man  looked  my 
father  squarely  in  the  eye,  remarked  to  him 
that  he  saw  he  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  that  he  himself 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  Japanese  Army,  that 
the  men  at  work  had  served  under  him  (if  I 
recall)  or  at  least  that  they  had  been  in  mili- 
tary service,  and  because  of  inability  to  find 
occupation  in  their  own  country  had  come  to 
the  United  States  to  better  themselves,  and 
looked  to  him  as  a  man  of  education  and  high 
social  standing  to  look  after  their  affairs  and 
secure  them  employment.  The  explanation 
always  rather  amused  the  senior  member  of 
the  family,  who  had  a  rather  keen  insight  into 
human  nature. 


E.  T.  Williams,  Department  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages and  Literature,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

I  note  what  you  say  about  "The  Pride  of 


Palomar,"  which,  as  yet,  I  have  not  read.  1 
shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  doing  so 
within  a  few  days. 

The  problem  of  the  Oriental  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  America  is,  indeed,  as  you  recognize, 
one  of  the  most  serious  which  our  country  is 
called  upon  to  solve. 

My  opinion  upon  the  subject  has  already 
been  expressed  in  a  chapter  included  by  Dr. 
Pitkin  of  Columbia  University  in  his  book, 
"Must  We  Fight  Japan?"  The  chapter  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  paper  which  I  was  asked 
to  read  at  a  conference  held  last  summer  at 
San  Diego. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  construc- 
tive programme  outlined  in  that  chapter.  I 
am  fully  in  accord  with  you  in  believing  that 
all  Oriental  labor  ought  henceforth  to  be  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  United  States,  but  I 
think  our  first  duty  is  to  observe  fully  our 
treaty  obligations.  We  must  be  absolutely  just 
to  those  Japanese  who  are  lawfully  here  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  best  method  of 
loosening  Japan's  hold  upon  them  is  to  grant 
those  who  are  lawfully  here  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens and  then  make  a  heroic  effort  to  Ameri- 
canize them.  But  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
more  Oriental  labor  immigration.  In  time  we 
can  absorb  what  we  have. 

In  my  opinion,  the  exclusion  of  Japanese 
labor  ought  not  to  be  left  to  a  "Gentlemen's 
Agreement."  That  is  too  vague.  From  the 
reports  of  our  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
I  gather  that  Japan  in  refusing  passports  to 
laborers  does  not  refuse  them  to  agriculturists. 
Apparently  these  are  not  considered  laborers. 

Exclusion  ought  preferably  to  be  accomp- 
lished by  the  abrogation  after  due  notice  given 
of  the  present  treaty  with  Japan  and  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  new  one  which  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely reciprocal  in  its  terms,  denying  to 
Americans  in  Japan  everything  that  we  deny 
to  Japanese  here.  That  would  save  Japan's 
face.  If  that  can  not  be  done,  then  exclusion 
should  be  accomplished  by  legislation  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  think  that  war  with 
Japan  is  at  all  likely.  Japan  does  not  want 
war  with  us,  and  we  do  not  want  war  with 
any  nation.  If  we  were  at  war  with  some 
other  nation,  Japan  might  perhaps  be  induced 
to  join  our  enemies  and  attempt  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  Philippines  and  our  other  Pacific 
Islands.  But  to  make  war  upon  us  under 
present  conditions  would  not  only  be  almost 
a  physical  impossibility,  it  would  probably 
lead  to  an  uprising  in  Korea  and  an  attack 
from  China  and  Russia. 
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